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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 


NHE latest news from the Soudan is to the 10th inst., when 
General Stewart was still on his march to Gakdul, where 
he was expected to arrive on the 12th inst. He could not, there- 
fore, reach Metemneh till the 16th; and if there is an engage- 
ment there, we shall not hear of it before the 20th, unless, 
indeed, arrangements have been made for sending news from 
post to post by heliograph, which is not likely, the posts being 
too far apart. The march across the Desert is unimpeded by the 
enemy, and there is still no evidence that any force of im- 
portance is gathered at Metemneh, native reports of numbers 
being quite untrustworthy. The force under General Earle is 
still creeping-up the river, and, it is said, will not reach Khar- 
toum till mid-February ; but with Shendy in British hands, 
and supplies accessible to his steamers, General Gordon 
will be comparatively free. The difficulty, if the Mahdi 
persists in the siege of Khartoum, will be to dislodge 
his men before the main body of the Expedition has 
arrived, a work of time and patience. Negotiations are 
rumoured to be going on between General Wolseley and 
the Mahdi; but the stories are exceedingly vague. The 
idea, we imagine, if any such negotiations exist, would be 
that the Mahdi should assist in the departure of all Egyptians, 
and acknowledge the Mudir of Dongola as Emir of Khartoum. 





‘The French Chamber on Tuesday was requested to adjourn 
to the 27th inst., but refused, unless some explanation were 
given of the resignation of General Campenon. It met, there- 
fore, on Wednesday for business; but the debate was dull in the 
extreme. The attack was left to M. Raoul Duval, whose 
substantial arguments reduced themselves to two. The Govern- 
ment had only been authorised to operate in ‘Tonquin and 
Formosa; and if it went further without permission from 
the Assembly, it would be guilty of a crime against the Con- 
stitution and the country. He dwelt also upon the frightful 
expense, affirming that every soldier sent to Pekin in 1560 had 
cost France £2,000. M. Ferry, in reply, revealed no secrets, 
contenting himself with asserting that the vote of November 
27th, which, it will be remembered, enjoined energetic action 
upon him, justified all he had done, and also justified an exten- 
sion of French Tonquin up to the Chinese frontier. To carry 
this out, he had to ask the Minister of War for further re- 
inforcements; and as General Campenon disapproved the policy 
or, at all events, “had not sufficient confidence in it to direct 
it,”’ he necessarily resigned. He had found a new and competent 
Minister who accepted his policy, and he intended to persevere. 
The speech was the most guarded one ever delivered by M. 
Ferry, who is generally a little rash in his explanations, and 
was heard with profound attention, but no enthusiasm, 








It will be observed that nothing was said of any future march 
to Pekin, and that the project defended in the Chamber was one 
of extending French dominion in Tonquin up to the range dividing 
that dependency from China. This is a difficult operation, 
as the hills are pathless, the rivers nearly useless, and the 
mountaineers brave and hostile; while it will exactly suit the 
Chinese, who like fighting at a distance from Pekin, and who are 
slowly moving considerable bodies of soldiers to the South. 
General Lewal declared, however, in the Chamber that it could 
be done without danger to the general mobilisation of the 
Regular Army, which was ready to march at a moment’s notice, 
though there had been “ difficulties ” such as attend all distant 
expeditions. He admitted, however, that he should have to ask 
the Chamber for the means of “a small mobilisation,” and 
spoke again of “a slight sacrifice which would not jeopardise 
the mobilisation of the country.” All this means either that 
M. Ferry still thinks he can conquer China without an adequate 
force, or that France is to be drawn step by step into the great 
undertaking. The Chamber partly perceived this, and carried 
M. Ferry’s Order of the Day by only 294 to 234, not half the 
regular majority; while adjournment was only agreed to by 
256 to 210. Still, M. Ferry is now at liberty to forward his 
12,000 men, who will arrive in Tonquin just as the cold and 
healthy sedson ends. 


Sir Charles Dilke addressed a meeting of electors in North 
Kensington on Tuesday on the effect which the Franchise Act 
and the Redistribution Bill, when it becomes law, will produce 
on the state of parties, first pointing out how completely right 
the Government had been in sticking to the separate Franchise 
Bill as the fixed point in their tactics. With any other tactics, 
the whole Reform programme would have been wrecked before 
now. In considering what Conservatism would become under 
the influence of the Democratic movement, Sir Charles Dilke 
quoted his own former definition of Colonial Conservatism,—i.e., 
Conservatism already under the influence of the Democratic 
movement. This was—‘ the Conservatism of men who had got 
most of the points of the Charter, and desired to conserve 
them.’ In future, he held that the Conservatives would more 
or less join the party of Democratic Toryism as explained by 
Lord Randolph Churchill,—a point on which we feel a good 
deal of doubt, Lord R. Churchill not having, in our opinion, 
enough sympathy with the English people to be a fair gauge 
of their tendencies. 


Sir Charles Dilke held that the division of electoral districts 
into single-Member wards would open to political ability in 
all classes of life a career which had never been open to it 
before. He was not in favour of the principle that a class should 
be always represented by members of that class ; but he did think 
that all men of political ability, poor as well as rich, should 
have their way into Parliament opened to them; and he rejoiced, 
therefore, that the miners especially, already so well represented 
by Mr. Burt, had determined to return several of their own ablest 
men to the next Parliament. He thought the reform of the 
London Municipality would be the first great change pressed 
upon us by the new representatives of the Metropolis, and that 
a great Local Government Bill for the counties would come with 
it. And of that he predicted that the first result would be a 
“ sweeping measure” on the land question, the general tenor 
of which had practically been sketched by Mr. Fyffe, the can- 
didate for the City of Oxford, in his pamphlet on the 
agricultural question of the day. Mr. Fyffe holds that at 
present “the land is an instrument for maintaining family 
dignity; and that the effect of the changes proposed by him 
would be to “make England in a way that it has not been for 
the last hundred years—the home of the English people.” 
After that, we wish that Mr. Fyffe would kindly send us a copy 
of his pamphlet, which we do not find it easy to discover or 


procure, 
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Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Courtney have been urging pro- 
portional representation on the borough of Leicester this week 
with their accustomed gallantry. On Tuesday Mr. Courtney 
described it as their purpose to make the House of Commons 
“a photograph of the political life of the nation,”—a very laud- 
able purpose, but one which, in our opinion, the scheme for pro- 
portional representation would not only not further, but defeat. 
It would be a very blurred photograph indeed which that plan 
would produce; something like those photographs of Mr. 
Galton’s produced by putting one face after another into the 
focus of his camera, so as to geta sort of flavour of each. We 
should have, perhaps, a predominance of politics, but also a 
strong flavour of social estimation, a vast number of traces of 
confused personal likings, and of all the strange caprices which 
influence Englishmen after they have roughly expressed their 
uppermost feeling, in the blurred picture which would result. 


Mr. Albert Grey, M.P., has written to Mr. Gladstone to assure 
him that Northumberland favours proportional representation, 
and that a model election under the new scheme is to be taken ag 
a mode of showing how easily it could be worked. We, for our 
parts, have never doubted that most men are equal to giving a 
list of their preferences if they choose. What we do doubt is 
that that list would be in the least likely to répresent their true 
political judgment; and we doubt quite as much whether it 
would command the smallest confidence in the English people 
as a representation of political judgment. If you want to get a 
real political opinion out of an Englishman, you must ask him 
a very plain, short question, and not a highly complex one. Mr. 
Gladstone replied to Mr. Albert Grey with even more than his 
usual courtesy to opponents ; but the Prime Minister’s speech in 
the House of Commons in reply to Mr. Courtney shows pretty 
well how very lightly he holds this elaborate scheme, 

Mr. Chamberlain made a speech at Ipswich on Wednesday, 
chiefly on the politics of the future. He spoke of the agri- 
cultural labourer’s vote as still doubtful; but predicted that he 
would make an effort to use political agencies to improve his 
own condition. He told a story of some passenger on a great 
ship who, on the second or third day of the voyage, came to the 
captain for a berth, and who, when asked where he had been 
since the ship started, said that he had been lying on a sick 
man, who, now that he was getting better, would bear it no 
longer. The squire, the farmer, and sometimes even the parson, 
said Mr. Chamberlain, had been lying in this way on the agri- 
cultural labourer; but now that he was getting better, he would 
bear it no longer. Mr. Chamberlain expected that the first use 
made of the Local Government reform which must be almost 
the first reform of the next Parliament, would be to give to rural 
communities some of those great social advantages which the 
municipalities of the towns,—by providing baths, washhouses, 
free libraries, museums, and sometimes hospitals,—have conferred 
onthe towns. And he earnestly advocated giving such rural 
communities power to acquire (at a fair valuation) land for the 
benefit of the community, and to use it so as to provide the 
labourers on fair terms with the allotments which they desire. 

Of course, Mr. Chamberlain was for perfectly gratuitous 
education,—indeed, he spoke of the children of poor parents as if 
they were mere additions to their burdens and needs, and notas 
if they had moral claims on those parents’ forethought and self- 
denial; and, of course, also, he was for the emancipation of the 
land, and for every facility which would tend to create afresh the 
class of small proprietors or yeomen. He threw out even that 
he should not object to the three “ F’s,”—fixity of tenure, fair 
rent, and free sale,—though that is a change very little suited 
to England, and one which points in a very different direc- 
tion from peasant-proprietorship. But perhaps the most in- 
teresting part of his speech was his attack on the principle 
which throws so much of our taxation upon the rateable value 
of the house in which the taxpayer lives, and his defence of the 
principle of placing a small tax on the total property,—real or 
personal,—of every taxpayer. So far from this being a principle 
of confiscation, it was once admitted by Mr. Disraeli as the 
best way of transferring the burdens of industry to the 
shoulders best able to bear them. This country had been 
termed, said Mr. Chamberlain, the “ paradise of the rich.” He 
warned his audience not to allow it to remain the “ purgatory 
of the poor.” 


The Liberation Society held a Conference on Tuesday at the 





a reennnaed 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, Mr. Lyulph Stanley in the 
chair, at which it was shown beyond question that there is no 
intention of pressing Disestablishment as a test-question on all 
Liberal candidates at the next election, in the ordinary sense of 
that term,—that is, of asking the supporters of Disestabligh- 
ment to refuse to vote for any Liberal or Radical candi. 
date who is not in favour of the Disestablishment of the Church, 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley, who loves to go a little beyond his own 
political friends, spoke, if the Times’ report of his speech may 
be trusted, for something more like the imposition of a test 
than the Society itself is prepared to support. But the reso. 
lutions passed were perfectly moderate, and meant no more than 
this,—that when the friends of Disestablishment have a clear 
majority, they should press their claim, that the Society should 
insist, so far as it is possible to insist, on having the Disestablish. 
ment candidate as the choice of the Party. No one could be 
unreasonable enough to demand anything less. At the same 
time, there are very many strong Liberals who will be conscien. 
tiously unable to vote for a candidate who advocates Disestablish- 
ment, just as there will be some strong partisans of Disestablish- 
ment who will find themselves conscientiously unable to vote 
for a candidate who is opposed to that measure. 

Great interest appears to be felt in some quarters in the 
mission of Fehmy Pasha, This Turk, together with Hobart 
Pasha, has been despatched by the Sultan to London, avowedly 
to tell Lord Granville that if the British Government wil] 
acknowledge all the rights which the Sultan claims in Egypt, 
his Majesty will support the English financial scheme, Ag 
England has not been pouring out blood and treasure in order 
to ruin Heypt, this mission would be slightly ridiculous, but 
that its avowed object is probably not the realone. The Sultan, 
though very ignorant, is an able man ; he is alarmed at the new 
dangers to his European possessions, and at the emptiness of 
his Treasury, which breeds mutiny; and he has probably directed 
Fehmy Pasha to see if he caunot sell to the English or to the 
French some legal right which would be of value. The Sultan 
is also anxious to ascertain whether the removal of Tewfik Pasha, 
who is hated at Constantinople for his conduct in cutting-off 
bribes, would not be acceptable, and in general to make himself 
visible in Egyptian affairs. The Pasha has come upon a boot- 
less errand. ‘The British Government will forward none of his 
master’s wishes, is bound not to intrigue against Tewfik, and 
will purchase nothing in Egypt unless it be the Suzerainty, 
which the Sultan dare not sell. 


No arrangement has yet been made about Egyptian finance, 
but France appears to be giving way a little. M. Ferry, it is 
said, rejects in toto the proposals about the Domain lands,— 
the meaning of which is that the Rothschilds do not approve 
them—but agrees that, instead of reducing the interest on the 
Unified Debt, the Bonds should be subjected to a special tax. 
He desires, however, that the new loan should be for £9,000,000, 
that it should be guaranteed by all the Powers, and that the 
control of the Office of the Debt should be made international. 
These are, of course, only bases for negotiation; but as M. 
Ferry wants help of all kinds in China, it is probable that some 
compromise will be effected. That will not do any real good to 
Egypt, which wants an effective and permanent Government, and 
not a mere respite from avowed bankruptcy ; but it will give time 
for Lord Wolseley to return, and for the Cabinet to decide finally 
what course it intends to take. If it leaves Egypt with the 
Soudan lost, the taxation unchanged, nothing reformed, and 
nine millions added to the Debt, it will not have made a success. 
Therefore, it cannot leave Egypt as Egypt is. 


The Fenians have nearly made a mistake, and have almost 
affronted American opinion. <A fortnight ago, one T. Phelan, 
being interviewed by a journalist of Missouri, made statements 
about anattempt to blow up ‘The Queen’ while lying in the Liver- 
pool Docks. According to him, dynamite had been placed on 
board by J. Kearney ; but Kearney being called away, there was 
no explosion. Phelan, hearing the facts from Kearney, hurried 
to ‘The Queen’ to warn the officers, but learned that they had 
already been warned by telegram from America, These 
statements irritated some Fenians of New York, and 
Phelan was asked to visit O’Donovan Rossa’s office. He 
did so, and was stabbed by an Irishman whose pseudonym 
is Short, and who was once a butcher. Phelan will, 
it is believed, recover; and loudly declares that he was 
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jured to O'Donovan Rossa’s office in order to be murdered. 
That seems probable; but, as he can get no evidence, the 
facts will not come out at the trial. The Americans are very 
indignant, and say they now believe that the threats of the. 
Fenians are not bluster; but their indignation only extends to 
words. Some day or other a steamer with known American 
ladies on board will be blown-up, and then it will be found 
possible, even in New York, to prevent systematic attempts to 
murder. 


Prince Bismarck, on Saturday, while asking a small vote of 
£9,000 for the Governor of the Cameroons, made a great speech 
upon his Colonial policy. Its main ideas, which are discussed 
elsewhere, were that he intended to make several Settlements in 
Africa; that the British Government was friendly, but that its 
agents were not; that the native risings against Germany, in so 
many places at once, presented a curious coincidence; and that 
if any Power opposed his views, it must expect that he should 
lend support to its adversaries. He repudiated, however, 
any idea of war with Great Britain, which Herr Windthorst 
had considered possible; and declared that all differences 
could be settled by negotiation. The speech was not pleasant 
in tone, the Chancellor evincing a new suspiciousness of 
England, but it was not menacing; and since its delivery a 
quarrel which seemed rising about Samoa has been arranged. 
New Zealand wishes for the islands which form that kingdom ; 
but German traders are powerful there, and it is announced 
that an old agreement under which neither Germany nor Eng- 
land can annex them will be maintained. Assurances have, more- 
over, been given, according to Sir Charles Dilke, that Germany 
has no intention of establishing a Protectorate in Zanzibar. 
We do not believe Prince Bismarck even wants New Guinea, his 
evident idea being to do what he can in Africa, and use his 
power of worrying us in the Pacific to facilitate that end. He 
would attain his objects much more easily by a little friendliness. 


The curious Clewer murder,—curious because the murderer 
showed so strange an indifference to the deed he had done as to 
remain in the room with his wife’s dead body for more than one 
day, and even informed her relations of her disappearance with- 
out making the least attempt to escape,—ended on Tuesday in 
the conviction of the prisoner, Joseph Shill, for the murder of 
his wife on December 19th last, and he was sentenced to death by 
Mr. Justice Hawkins in the usual form. The evidence left no 
room for any sort of plausible defence; but there has seldom 
been a murder of a more stolid character,—one showing less 
guilty dread of either the sin or the punishment. The man 
murdered his wife, thrust her body under the bed, lay on the 
bed all night, went out and returned to the house the next day, 
informed his wife’s relations of her disappearance, and then went 
drinking in the neighbourhood without making any attempt to 
escape. Stolid indifference to the deed and the penalty could 
hardly go further. 





a 

Mr. H. Fowler, the new Under-Secretary for the Home 
Department, made a speech at the Liverpool Reform Club on 
Thursday evening, which showed that he at least believes that 
the first work of the new Parliament will be the reform of the 
Land Laws. He asked whether there was any breach of the 
Eighth Commandment in sweeping away primogeniture and 
restricting settlement, in making land as saleable as cotton, in 
giving the farmer a property in his’ improvements, in favouring 
the creation of small properties, in restoring communal rights, 
or in subjecting land held under mortmain to ordinary taxation. 
He did not believe that the present system could go on, for 
under it 710 men own one-fourth of England and Wales, 744 
men one-half of Ireland, and 70 men one-half of Scotland, 
while less than 13,000 proprietors own two-thirds of the whole 
United Kingdom. It is evident that it is to this question of the 
land that the thoughts of economists are turning; just as Mr. 
Cobden said they would whenever Free-trade had become an 
indisputable axiom, and that the best of them seek first to secure 
its complete transferability. 


The City is greatly interested by an announcement from 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., the well-known bankers, 
that they have registered themselves as a Joint-Stock Bank 
with unlimited liability, the shares to be held by the present 
partners, who will retain the entire management. They will 


issue half-yearly accounts, but will not publish any profit-and- 
loss account. It is argued that this step is a death-warrant to 
all remaining private banks, as they also must become joint- 
stock concerns; but that is not quite so certain. What is there 
in the change to tempt depositors to prefer such a bank as Messrs. 
Glyn’s will be to any other of equal repute? Is it the publica- 
tion of accounts? That is no guarantee against bad trading, 
as we have seen in a dozen instances within the past few years. 
The partners are the same, the resources are the same, the 
business done will be the same. All that is altered is that 
if a partner or a partner’s heir wishes to retire, he can, 
by selling his shares, effect his object a little more easily 
and quietly ; and of what gocd is that to the public? The 
position of private bankers is as well-known to leading City 
men as that of the Joint-Stock Banks; and it is they who 
establish the reputation which induces the crowd of customers 
to come in, 





All men who love true Irish eloquence and true Irish in- 
dependence will regret to hear of the death last Monday of Mr. 
P. J. Smyth, at the age of sixty-one. He was one of the lead- 
ing Nationalists, and even went ont to Australia after 1848 to 
rescue Mitchell, an enterprise in which he succeeded. He sat 
formerly for Westmeath, and then for Tipperary, but refused to 
join the Land League, which he was not afraid to term a “ League 
of Hell.” The consequence was that he lost all his popularity in 
Treland. The Irish people is no better than other peoples.in this» 
that it casts off its old favourites in a moment if they do not 
follow the popular mood of the hour; and there was probably 
not a constituency in Ireland which would have returned Mr. 
Smyth at the next election. Yet he was a patriot to the back- 
bone. His eloquence was persuasive, his humour rich and buoy- 
ant,and his character sincere. There is something very pathetic 
in the desertion of such a man by the people for whom he had 
sacrificed so much. 

Professor Freeman writes an interesting letter to the Times of 
yesterday on the subject of vivisection; but we cannot see our 
way to agree with him in asserting that even great pain inflicted 
on animals for the immediate benefit of man is defensible, while 
great pain inflicted on animals for the purpose of widening the 
sphere of human knowledge is indefensible. It seems to 
us that the very able letter from “C. EH. S.,” which we print 
in another column, puts the question in a much clearer 
light. We hold that though animal life is utterly sub- 
ordinate to human life, animal pain is not to be held 
utterly subordinate to the relief of man from pain; and 
that it would be just as wicked to purchase a return of 
health by inflicting torture on a sensitive animal, as it would be 
to purchase the same advantage by inflicting torture on an 
equally sensitive man. The ultimate principle is, that any 
treatment of animals which tends to diminish the natural and 
proper sympathy between us and them, or to harden us towards 
them asif they were mere scapegoats for our sufferings, is immoral. 
But, of course, there are slighter pangs which we inflict without 
scruple, in order to render them more serviceable to us, and to 
make their co-operation with us more complete; just as we inflict 
the same kind of discipline for a similar purpose without scruple 
on children or on each other, and only strengthen the binding 
force of the social bond by so doing. 


We regret to see that Sir F. Bramwell, in his speech 
to the Institute of Civil Engineers, on Tuesday, decided 
almost finally against the use of the tides as a source of con- 
tinuous power. He said:—‘ Very few businesses needing 
motive power can allow their plant to remain idle for nearly 
half the working-day, and this was an obstacle in most cases to 
the use of tidal-power. Further, when it was sought to preserve 
continuity of action by providing a series of reservoirs, the out- 
lay needed was so large that the mere interest on it would pay 
for the fuel for a steam-engine. I am afraid, therefore, that 
except for certain cases, such as pumping of water into a 
reservoir, or charging of so-called storage-batteries, this source 
of power is not likely to compete commercially with heat-motors 
until coal is very much dearer.’ The exception in favour of 
storage-batteries is, however, a large one. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 993 to 994. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


SIR C. DILKE AND THE NEW CONSERVATISM. 


IR C. DILKE opened-up a fruitful subject in his speech 
on Tuesday, in North Kensington, when he remarked 
that, after the Redistribution Bill has been passed, Conserva- 
tism must suffer a very great transformation, and accommodate 
itself, in some form or other, to Democratic aspirations. It 
is quite certain that it will be as impossible for the Con- 
servatives of the future to cling with any hope of success to 
the landlord interest, so far as it comes into collision with the in- 
terests of the farmers, the labourers, or the people, as it is certain 
that the Conservatives of the past have been unable to cling 
to the manufacturers’ interest, so far as that has come into 
collision with the interests of the artisans and the con- 
sumers. Conservatives may still incline to prefer a popular 
view of a land question which is favoured by the leading land- 
lords and farmers, to a still more popular view which is favoured 
by labourers only. But whatever the view may be which the 
Conservatives of the future favour, it must be a more or less 
popular view, and its political chance must eventually depend 
ultimately on that popularity. This being so, it stands to 
reason that the new county elections will no longer be fought 
out on any issue taken between the landlords and farmers on 
the one side, and the labourers on the other. They will, for 
the most part, be fought out on some issue between a view 
popular with a considerable portion of the labouring class and 
favoured by the landlords and farmers on the one side, and a 
view preferred by a still larger portion of the labouring class, 
but discouraged by the landlords and farmers on the other. 
The key to the new situation will be that both parties 
will take up the cause of the people, but that the one 
party will incline to any popular solution which leaves 
the landlords and farmers the leaders of the labourers, while 
the other will incline to that popular solution which is pre- 
ferred by those amongst the labourers who think first for the 
interest of their own class, and regard as only secondary the 
advantage that the reform proposed is not disagreeable to 
the great personages of agricultural life. Of course, it may 
happen, and will happen, if the landlords as a class are as 
sagacious as some of them certainly are, that the policy advo- 
cated by the richer agricultural classes will sometimes be more 
welcome to the poorest agricultural class than any rival policy. 
Where that happens, there will be no division ; but then, 
where that happens, we may be sure that the Democratic policy 
will be already victorious. Wherever the richer agricultural 
classes hope, under whatever disguise, to retain substantial power 
in their own hands, the poorer classes are quite sure to find ex- 
ponents who will resist any such attempt. We may be sure 
that the Conservatism of the future, in the counties no less 
than in the towns, will be a popular Conservatism, and will 
favour a policy by which the people expect to gain much, even 
though there be some other policy by which a considerable 
number of the people expect to gain even more. 

But in what direction will the line of division between Con- 
servatives and Liberals tend to reopen itself, so soon as the 
great prevailing electoral questions are, once for all, fairly 
settled in a Democratic sense? We should expect to find 
that the new line of division will be very much what it 
has been in other countries where Democracy has long been 
established,—that it will turn upon the question how much 
power the localities are to retain as against the nation ; 
how much power the nation is to wield as against the 
localities. In the United States, of course, as every one 
knows, the Conservative Party has been the State-Rights 
Party, while the Liberal Party has been the Federal or, as it 
has called itself, the Republican Party. The former has 
advocated a strenuous jealousy of the central power; the 
latter, an enlightened subordination to the central power. 
There is a real foundation for this in the heart of man. The 
first Conservatism is local. It resists the invasion of new 
and strange influences from without by the mere instinctive 
force of attachment to the usual and the habitual. Liberal- 
ism always takes an effort; it implies a solvent influence 
exerted by reflection on the instincts bred by circumstance and 
custom. Hence it is by no means unnatural that Conservatism 
should take up the local aspect of popular wishes, while 
Liberalism takes up that aspect of popular wishes which arises 
when the claims of a larger area, and of conflicting popular 
desires, are taken fully into account. 

Well, if this view be more or less true, as we strongly 
believe, we think Sir Charles Dilke’s suggested question as to 








the aspect of the new Conservatism may be answered in this 
way :—'The very first work of the next Parliament will probabl 
be to give a great Local Government Act to the United Kin 4 
dom: In the discussions on that Bill the Conservatives will 
probably lean to the side of local power, will be disposed to 
leave a larger number of questions to the final decision of the 
local authority, and to embarrass that local authority less with 
general restraining principles. To give an illustration of what 
we mean, we should say that Sir Wilfrid Lawson—at least as 
regards his chief subject, the sale of intoxicating liquors 
—will probably obtain more support from the Conservatives 
than from the Liberals for his Local Option, because he 
will find the new Conservatives more inclined than the 
new Liberals to leave important questions to the arbitra- 
ment of local prepossessions. For the same reason we 
should expect the Conservatives to be inclined to delegate a 
greater power to the county governments generally, and to 
hamper them less by necessary deference to central authority, 
than the Liberals. The cry of the Liberals will be that you 
must impose a certain number of common principles on these 
county governments in order to save them against their own 
local prepossessions, and to bring them into harmony with the 
system pursued in England at large. The cry of the Con- 
servatives will be that you must not outrage local feelings and 
prepossessions simply in order to make all English institutions on 
the same scientific pattern, in spite of the profound differences 
in feeling between town and town, county and county. 


It may be said, in reply to all this, that the Conservative 
Party have recently been par excellence the National Party ; 
that, so far from making light of the national position, they 
have always taken great pride in magnifying the national 
position, and in insisting that the national will shall be re- 
spected. But this apparent objection is in reality part of our 
case. The Conservatives have always magnified the nation in 
the face of the rest of the world ; but in the face of the rest 
of the world, nationalism ¢s localism. Mr. Disraeli used to 
nickname the Liberals the Cosmopolitan Party, and to claim 
for the Tories the position of the National Party. But then 
nationalism bears to cosmopolitanism just the same rela- 
tion which localism bears to nationalism. It is because the 
Conservatives think it almost wrong to regard the significance: 
of any other country’s wishes when those wishes are in collision 
with English wishes and prepossessions, that they call themselves 
the National Party. And it stands to reason that those who 
emphasise localism of feeling on behalf of England against the 
world, will also incline to emphasise localism of feeling on 
behalf of the parish, or the town, or the county against the 
comparatively colourless judgment of the central Legislature. 
Conservatism will always, no doubt, lean to the side of national 
interests where the issue is between our own country and foreign 
States; but for the very same reason it will lean to the side 
of the parish, town, or county where the issue is between the 
narrower local feeling and the wider. We conjecture with 
some confidence, looking to the analogies of other Democratic 
countries, that this is the direction which the new Conserva- 
tism will take; but of Sir Charles Dilke’s doctrine that it 
must take some popular direction, and cannot possibly with 
any hope remain wedded to caste privileges, there can, we 
think, be no manner of reasonable doubt. 


PRINCE BISMARCK ON COLONIAL POLICY. 


NLY one passage in Prince Bismarck’s recent speech on 
Colonial policy inspires us with any alarm. It is the 

one which reveals an unexpécted ignorance of English ideas 
and modes of action. The body of the speech is unobjec- 
tionable enough in matter, if not in form. The Chancellor’s 
idiosyncrasy leads him, whenever he is on his feet, to speak in 
the roughest style, to conceal all serious plans by an almost 
brutal frankness, and to describe all dangers, the fear 
of which he desires to dissipate, in their crudest form. We 
must not take his expressions, therefore, at their highest value ; 
and apart from a few expressions, such as his threat of what 
he would do if England were to bombard German ports “ in 
ruflianly fashion ” the tone of his speech is satisfactory enough. 
As no one is threatening Hamburg, it would have been more 
courteous, not to say more diplomatic, to have avoided that crude 
remark ; but this is only a question of manners, and in sub- 
stance the Prince displays no intention of interfering with this 
country. He utterly repudiates any ground of difference with 
her such as might lead to war. He tells the world plainly that if 
his Parliament will support him, he shall seek to found Colonies, 
or rather, to use the expression current in this country in the 
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Stuart time, “Plantations,” where his Germans may find 
trade. He will, moreover, seek his Plantations first of all in 
Africa, where he has his eye upon one or two more places in 
which he thinks the German flag may profitably be hoisted, 
but which he thinks it advisable for the present not to name. 
That is a menace to certain African tribes likely to be of 
momentous consequence to them, but it is of only minor 
significance to us. The Prince is not going to touch English 
territory; and Great Britain, with the Valley of the Nile, 
the Valley of the Niger, and all South Africa already on 
her hands, does not want more land in tropical Africa, 
and may accept Germany as a neighbour without any 
serious qualms. Germans and Englishmen can get along; 
and if they cannot, successful German settlements would act 
as guarantees against any serious or open quarrel. Such 
settlements are within English reach, though Berlin is not ; 
and, in the event of war, must be defended, to the dis- 
traction of the German Government, which at present has 
always in war the advantage of a foe near enough to be struck 
hard. If Germany is “girdled with foes,” her Generals are 
always able to act from the centre. We have great neigh- 
bours already in various parts of the world—the United States, 
in Canada; France, in India; China, in the Eastern Seas— 
and we manage to agree with them all, and to feel very 
little the effects of neighbourhood. To think ourselves ruined 
because Germany may rule in North Papua, or in islands 
seven hundred miles from New Zealand, or in deserts close to 
our South African possessions, is absurd. Germany has as much 
right to stumble about the world picking up stray dependencies as 
we have, and will not be in the least the stronger for success in 
that new enterprise. Nor do we greatly mind the Chancellor's 
irascible hint that if we oppose Germany beyond seas, he 
shall be driven in other quarters to support those who are 
adversaries to England,—for, in the first place, we are 
not opposing him; and in the second, he is certain to 
be governed in his actual conduct by objects more serious and 
permanent than the desire for a few African settlements. 
Nothing could endanger the safety of the German Empire like 
the growth of a feeling in England that its unity menaced 
British peace, and the Chancellor has no desire to see this 
country forced into defensive alliance with France. He does 
not desire new enemies, even though Germany, Austria, and 
Russia are for the moment, as he puts it, under one strong 
roof. Even in this speech he repudiates any unfriendliness 
for England, and addresses all angry words rather to 
certain English newspapers, whose importance in the broad 
current of English life Germans habitually overrate. They can 
hardly believe that journals can be at once so outspoken and 
so largely sold, and yet not represent either the Government 
or the tendencies of English thought. The Prince even 
throws cold-water on German naval Chauvinism, and avows 
that the German Navy cannot be made equal to the British, 
though it can be made sufficient to take care of a few Colonies, 
as the French Navy does. 

The one passage in the German Chancellor’s speech which 
alarms us is the one in which he virtually accuses the British 
Government of instigating insurrections against Germany. It 
seems that some Samoans, whom he considers under German 
influence, have recently asked for a British Protectorate, and he 
has received a telegram stating that the natives of North Papua 
have expelled the Germans thence; while at the same time 
the negroes of the Cameroons—horrid West-African settlement 
opposite Fernando Po—have compelled Germans to fight for 
their lives, and even brought down upon themselves shells 
from a German gunboat. These incidents vex the Chancellor’s 
mind ; he sees in them ‘‘a remarkable coincidence,” and with 
all his vast experience of men and affairs, Prince Bismarck is 
actually inclined to suspect, like a French editor or an Oriental 
gossipmonger, that Englishmen must have instigated these 
attacks. The British Government may be loyal, though 
Count Miinster has been instructed to tell Lord Granville that 
its professions are more friendly than its acts; but then its 
agents may not be, and a distinction must be drawn. . That is 
an alarming idea to have found entrance into the mind of 
such a man. We suppose that, writing for Englishmen, we 
need not assert that it is utterly unfounded ; that Lord Derby 
is not sanctioning informal war with Germany; that no 
responsible British agent is instigating insurrection in German 
settlements; and that English settlers, even when led by “a 
Pole named Rogozinski,” have hardly the aptitudes which 
would lead them to devise or to foster plots against European 
Powers. The fact of importance is, that Prince Bismarck 
either believes his own story, or he wishes to make Germans 





think it true. In the latter case, he.is deliberately cultivating 
anti-British feeling, which would be an ominous policy for 
him to adopt; and in the former, he is betraying a secret 
anti-English bias which could alone induce him to credit, 
even for a moment, such absurdities. We believe that the 
former is the truth, and that the Chancellor’s suspicion is 
the result of irritation. He does not want contests with 
natives, and little maritime expeditions, and quantities of 
expense and bother. He hoped to gain advantages quickly 
and quietly, to gratify a national aspiration without expense, 
and to be able to give his people colonies fished, as it were, 
out of the sea. It is most annoying to be resisted; and he 
looks round for someone on whom to vent his annoyance, 
and the someone happens to be England, which, once we 
are out of this little Europe, takes the place of Providence, 
and is credited by all sailors, all travellers, all traders, and, 
above all, all Consuls, with doing everything everywhere. An 
earthquake can hardly happen without benefiting British 
trade, and consequently, in the imagination of jealous rivals, 
the Colonial Office secretly orders earthquakes. If the mood 
were to last, matters might become serious, for the German 
Chancellor would no more remain quiet with this suspicion 
in his mind, than Englishmen would remain quiet under such 
an imputation ; but it will, we believe, pass as the Chancellor 
becomes experienced, and finds that natives everywhere 
always object at first to the assumption by unknown white 
persons of authority to rule them for their own good. The 
English have gone through it all a hundred times over, and 
have over and over again doubted whether the advantages to 
be acquired from new territory compensated them for the 
trouble and the expense of beating-down indigenous opposition. 
Whether the Chancellor’s experience when he has learned his 
lesson will increase his ardour for Colonies is, perhaps, 
doubtful; but it will certainly decrease his readiness to believe 
that Africans require any stirring-up by the agents of another 
European Power, or that Samoans ask for English rule under 
instigation from either Downing Street or Auckland. When 
it has passed away, he will be ready to propose some arrange- 
meni for avoiding collisions, and for dividing recent annexa- 
tions according to some rule of mutual convenience. We 
do not think that at the end of the scurry Germany will be 
found to have gained much, even though she has voted £9,000 
for a steam-launch for the Governor of the Cameroons, and feel 
well assured that England will be found to havelostnothing. The 
progress of the world is only slightly affected because Germany 
has Prince Bismarck and England only Lord Derby ; and if the 
Chancellor lives to be ninety, and still wields authority, he 
will see Australia mistress of the Pacific, and a hundred 
thousand Germans a year flying from his beneficent rule to 
take refuge in her bosom. 





THE BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


E have something pleasant to say; and in a day when 

few things are said that are not unpleasant, and most 

men are whining about bogeys of one sort or another, that is 
a true pleasure. Few readers of the daily papers can have 
failed to notice the extraordinary and unexpected success of 
the Boundary Commission ; but many of them have, perhaps, 
overlooked what that success implies. It is the most remark- 
able testimony offered for years to the sound political sense, 
the patient good-temper, and the self-sacrificing fairness of the 
English people. The Commissioners’ task has been one calcu- 
lated of itself to stir up the bitterest strife. They have to carry 
a revolution into detail, to remake the reservoirs of political 
power, to modify all “influences,” to interfere with all 
“interests,” to pulverise political organisations as old as Parlia- 
ment, to divide counties, to separate allied families, to impoverish 
hundreds of political agents, to drive all wire-pullers distracted, 
and to settle, once for all, municipal jealousies that in many 
instances have raged for centuries. Their work bas been 
watched with the keenest interest, their meetings have been 
attended by the most prominent and the most partisan men in 
the country, every decision they give is of the last importance 
to party and personal interests; yet from the first the meet- 
ings have been marked by an entire absence of ill-feeling, the 
arguments have been temperate, and partisans on either side 
have quitted their parties to defend a reasonable proposal. 
Even in Essex, wherey from local causes, party-feeling runs 
high, and the boundary-lines are of unusual importance— 
a& mere swerve, as it were, throwing slices of London 
into purely rural districts—the arguments pro and con were 
temperate ; and Mr. Coope, most convinced of Tory Members, 
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announced his satisfaction with proposals accused of undue 
Liberalism, The balance of opinion everywhere is that the 
Commissioners are doing good work with rigid fairness; and 
are, if they go wrong at all, to be enlightened rather than 
opposed. 

It is worth while to consider for a moment some of the 
lesser reasons for this most creditable state of affairs. The 
main one is, we are sure, a general and deep satisfaction with 
the Redistribution Bill itself, and especially with its division 
of the political area into single seats. The measure seems to 
have realised some ideal latent in people’s minds, or to have 
relieved some unexpressed fear. Its extraordinary grip 
upon the gencral public, its unchallenged and unassail- 
able popularity, is said to have struck both Commis- 
sioners and reporters like a revelation, and to have 
greatly helped to strengthen the half-humorous firmness 
and sense of foothold which the Commissioners have dis- 
played. Not a word has been said intimating the faintest 
dislike of single seats; and it is the impression of many who 
have carefully watched the proceedings, that a reversion to 
any other plan is hopeless,—that as one man put it, “they 
all enjoy that bone, and mean to keep it.” We ourselves, who 
were convinced that this would be the case even when the 
proposal seemed hopeless, are amazed at the universality 
of its acceptance, and the consequent disappearance, not 
only of resistance, but of temper. Another reason for 
the general submission is the fairness of the Bill, the 
sense evidently so widely diffused, that the general 
plan affects the whole community equally, and is a 
national and not a party scheme. This feeling comes ovt 
strongly in an observation heard at every meeting, and usually 
from the mouths of experienced men, that it is useless to strive 
with the Commissioners for party ends, for no man living can 
tell in the least how the next elections will go. Every datum 
of calculation is erased ; and a really new system, almost scien- 
tific in its operation, has been introduced without thought as 
to its effect upon the parties. The country is to be truly 
represented, that is the universal conviction; and as every- 
body, except Mr. Lowther, wants that more or less, every- 
body is content. Even the country magnates, some of 
whom must be terribly hit, make no serious fight; and 
a dispute which we expected to be venomous, a quarrel 
about names for the districts, has produced more laughter than 
acerbity, and this though in places the Commissioners have 
not been quite so well inspired in selecting names as in ar- 
ranging areas. No doubt, the fight over names has in part been 
prevented by an accident,—the impossibility of naming the 
old divisions by the points of the compass. That is prevented 
by the necessity of making the districts fairly equal in popula- 
tion, a necessity which compels the frequent resort to “slicing” 
counties which will be visible in the boundary map, and which 
renders names from the points of the compass absurd. It would 
be necessary, if the word “ Essex” were to be preserved, to use 
numerals, and designate representatives as “the honourable 
Member for the First or the Eighth District of Essex,” and the 
names of local centres are preferred to that. They will burden 
Members’ memory at first, and reporters’ too; but we shall get 
used to the six hundred designations in good time, especi- 
ally if the newspapers will print (Essex) after Walthamstow 
and (Liverpool) after Everton. As a rule, the names give 
satisfaction ; and where they do not, the clear resolution is to 
accept the Commission as arbiter, and submit good-temperedly 
to its award. We should not wonder if the House of Com- 
mons were of the same mind, and held that the judgment of 
the Commission was, on the whole, the fairest and most 
sensible likely to be obtained; in which case the Commis- 
sioners will attain a success, all the circumstances con- 
sidered, almost beyond precedent. It is due in a measure 
to themselves ; but it is also due to the solid sense and freedom 
from rancour of the English people, who have taught themselves 
the first lesson of politics,—that there are men in the world 
whose decision may be honest as well as just, even though it 
be given against themselves. That they see this in regard to 
the Commission is patent, for, as our readers will remember, 
before its members were appointed, the air was full of sus- 
picions of gerrymandering; and now the word promises to 
drop out of the dictionary of political slang. That there 
should be no gerrymandering is nothing ; but that there should 
be no suspicion of it is everything, fordt shows that the com- 
munity is still free from the poison of the unreasoning jealousy 
which remains unaffected by facts. 

There is said to be one possible exception to the general 
content with the Boundary Commission. The proposals for 





London are not yet settled, and there is ramour of opposition 
We do not place much confidence in the story, London is so 
difficult to delimit, that delimitation will in the long-run be 
left to the Commissioners, who alone have the necessary in- 
formation. Neither tlie politicians, nor the agitators, nor the 
amateur commentators really know London; and they will get 
into hopeless muddles about comparative populations, a muddle 
already discernible in their main arguments. They say the rule 


settled by the instructions to the Commissioners about securing 


variety has been departed from, and that many London boroughs 
will be “ medleys of palaces and slums.” That is certainly true 
of our own borough, “Strand,” as it is curtly named, in which 
Clare Market and St. James’s are both included; but, then, 
how is that to be helped? That medley is the cardinal fact 
of London West of Bishopsgate, and as incurable as its dingi- 
ness. There is hardly a street in the Western half of London 
in which a line of rich houses has not a line of “ mews” 
behind it, in which the coachmen, and stable-helpers, and 
servants out of work will out-vote their masters. If that is 
an evil, it is one irremediable by any division; or, so far as 
we see, by any scheme whatever short of a classification 
of electors, which is at variance with the whole intention of 
the reform, and will not be so much as discussed. London 
is a mixture; and we must accept that fact, and be happy 
that its representatives are, for the most part, exceptionally 
useful Members, The “mixture” in the “Strand” of to- 
morrow will be no worse than the mixture in the Westminster 
of to-day, which gives us as representatives the best-known 
and perhaps most typical of Conservative bourgeoisie and an 
unknown Tory aristocrat. The third objection—the one to 
the names—is trivial, for they can be altered without diffi- 
culty. ‘St. George’s, Hanover Square,” as the name of a 
borough, sounds like a joke, and so does “Strand”; but “ the 
Member for St. George’s” will do very well, and “ Strand- 
borough ” would be sensible and euphonious. If the objectors 
cannot produce better arguments than they have adduced yet, 
the division of London will not diminish the immense credit 
which the Commissioners’ work will deserve from Parliament 
and the country. 





THE THEORY OF AMBASSADORS’ BALLS. 


HE Zimes enjoys one huge advantage over all its contem- 
poraries. Journalists, with one exception, are the 
creatures of events. Like matches, we light only on the box. 
Give us something to write about, and we are all sages or 
politicians. But when, as too often happens, there is nothing 
to write about, we are conscious of being a little dull. We 
cheer ourselves with the hope that our readers will not find it 
out; but deep within there is a consciousness which nothing 
can wholly stifle. With the Zimes it is different. Its leading 
articles, indeed, are visited with the visitation of all men, not 
less frequently, perhaps, than those of its brethren ; but it has a 
perennial compensation in its Paris Correspondent. M. de 
Blowitz is great when he rides the whirlwind and directs the 
storm; but he is far greater when, unhampered by having news 
to tell, he opens the doors of his intellectual treasure-house 
and lavishes its rich contents upon the readers of the Times. 
The difference between M. de Blowitz and other Correspondents 
is the difference between the conjuror with apparatus and the 
conjuror with nothing but his two hands, He would have 
risen to high distinction had he lived in Egypt before the 
Exodus, for he alone would have made his bricks as well 
without straw as with it. 

We have been betrayed into this line of complimentary, if 
envious, reflection, by the wonderful three-quarters of a column 
which was telegraphed from Paris on Tuesday. French affairs 
were on that day decidedly flat. A commonplace man might 
have been forgiven for thinking that there was really nothing 
to telegraph about. On the day before, now, there had been 
something,—not much, but still something. The Austrian 
Ambassador and the Countess Hoyos had given their first 
reception, and all the customary phenomena of a reception 
had been on view. The rooms had been brilliant, and the 
conversation animated. The ladies’ dresses had contrasted 
well with black coats and embroidered uniforms; Ismail 
Pasha had chatted with M. de Lesseps; a new Minister— 
M. Ferry has usually a new Minister ready for every official 
reception—had been introduced to Lord Lyons; and M. de 
Freycinet had “shown his wonted readiness at repartee.” Who 
would have supposed that out of this seemingly exhausted 
subject M. de Blowitz could have drawn three-quarters of 2 
column? And such a three-quarters of a column! No mere 
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repetition of what he had said the day before ; no petty details 
squeezed, under pressure of a private wire, from a note-book 
which seemed already to have been wrung dry. M. de Blowitz 
does not deal so with his employers. He merely invokes 
another of his multifarious personalities. When the historian 
and the politician are silent for lack of matter, the social 
philosopher takes up the wondrous tale. On Monday we had 
the facts of the Ambassador’s reception ; on Tuesday we had 
the theory. Now, we know all that a reception means, and 
we are proportionately astonished at the ignorance in which 
we have hitherto lived. M. de Blowitz takes us by the hand, 
and in a moment we are behind the scenes in society as, under 
the same omniscient guidance, we have so often been behind 
the scenes in politics, When an Ambassador throws open his 
rooms to a well-dressed crowd, he is performing a duty to his 
country; in fact, the only duty of any importance that now 
remains for him to render. M. de Blowitz speaks with true 
feeling of the wrong which, in his professional capacity, he 
believes himself to have done the diplomatic body. Diplo- 
matists are not what they were before telegraphs and private 
curiosity had taken the bread out of their mouths. They are 
the objects of sarcasm to a public which M. de Blowitz has 
helped—he owns it—to make “impatient, sceptical, and 
ironical.” But if they will only listen to him, M. de Blowitz 
is ready to show them a more excellent way. They are 
“asked to be the visible tie between two nations, and, 
by a vigilant social action, to prevent any uneasiness be- 
tween them from becoming irreparable.” When the un- 
thinking passer-by sees the Ambassador's windows lighted-up, 
he associates the spectacle with nothing more serious than 
social pleasure. He is wrong. Behind those beaming panes 
stands the majestic form of Social Duty. The Ambassador 
holds the issues of peace and war in the hollow of his hand. 
In every note of the band, in every beat of the dancers’ feet, 
there is a hidden political import. The Ambassador takes the 
wife of the President of the Council into supper, the First 
Secretary asks the daughter of the Foreign Secretary for a 
waltz, and straightway Meek-eyed Peace comes “ softly sliding 
through the turning sphere.” 

It is a beautiful picture; and we wish that M. de Blowitz 
had not spoiled it by too much detail. Somehow or other 
his illustrations, gathered from the history of the last fifteen 
years, seem rather to upset than to confirm his theory. The 
cessation of any special political intimacy between France and 
Russia is not, as we have been wont to think, the outcome of 
Prince Bismarck’s statesmanship. It has all happened because 
Prince Orloff’s drawing-rooms have been closed. M. Ferry 
would have turned a deaf ear to the voice of the Great Chan- 
cellor, had not the rapprochement found its starting-point in 
the “receptions, so charming and enterprising at the time, 
of Prince and Princess Hohenlohe.” The Spanish Am- 
bassador has done something more wonderful still. His 
“periodical and much-frequented soirées” have not only 
made France friendly to Spain, they have also made 
Spain friendly to France. A Spanish “reception” blesses 
the nation that gives and the nation that takes. Two 
other countries prove the rule by the opposite process. It 
was the “ taciturn and unsociable” reign of General Cialdini 
that first sowed misunderstandings with Italy ; and the feeling 
of Frenchmen towards Turkey is what might be expected 
from the closed drawing-rooms of Essad Pasha. On this last 
head, however, M. de Blowitz, always just and considerate, 
hastens to add that the Ambassador is not to blame. The 
exhausted treasuries of Turkey cannot keep so much as a 
drawing-room open “ without revealing the national penury ;” 
and this no good subject of the Porte can be expected to do. 

It is not every reader that can follow M. de Blowitz in this 
rapid survey of European relations. It is less difficult to 
test the application of his theory to the internal history of 
France. Here, too, the same great law holds good. Marshal 
MacMahon’s Government “ owed its durability to the brilliancy 
of his official receptions.” The Marshal was fortunate, more- 
over, in having a Foreign Minister like-minded with himself. 
Commonplace people thought that the Duc de Broglie was the 
life and soul of the Septennate. Notso. The real influence 
that kept the Radicals at arm’s-length was “ the Quai d'Orsay 
under the Duc Decazes, with his gay and well-attended 
receptions.” One cannot help speculating whether, if the 
Marshal and his Minister had doubled the amount of their 
entertainments, the final triumph of the Republic would have 
been proportionately postponed. Were they like the Jewish 
King who stinted the roll of his victories by not striking the 
floor often enough with his staff? If the friends of the 





Monarchy enjoyed power for four years with an official recep- 
tion once a week, how long might not their lease have been 
extended if there had been official receptions every night? We 
do not contest the truth of any one of M. de Blowitz’s statements. 
Indeed, we have not the means of doing so. The exalted circles 
in which he habitually moves are to us unknown ground. Bat, 
though he may be perfectly well informed as to the likes and 
dislikes of his illustrious associates, he is certainly mistaken 
in the importance he attaches to them. When he goes to tea 
with a Duchess and finds her indignant at the inhospitality of 
this or that Ambassador, he assumes that a coldness between 
the two countries will immediately follow. How can national 
good-will survive the power of an angry great lady? M. de 
Blowitz is too purely historical in his way of looking at things. 
He has not yet adapted himself to the manners of a Democratic 
epoch, or realised that war and peace are no longer decided in 
drawing-rooms. But why should we murmur? If M. de 
Blowitz had been alive to the changed conditions of the world 
around him, we should have missed the beautiful theory with 
which he charmed us on Tuesday. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT IPSWICH. 
N R. CHAMBERLAIN is probably the best-lectured man 
B in the United Kingdom. He is lectured by the Press 
as boys are lectured by their parents when they first send 
them to school; and he is also lectured as boys are lectured 
by their parents when they come home with a bad character 
from their schoolmaster or tutor. But probably Mr, Chamber- 
lain feels, as each of these much-lectured boys feels, that these 
lectures are at least an evidence of the importance in which he 
is held, and that he would hardly be the sul 






bject of so much 
consideration if he suddenly ceased to be the subject of so 
much anxiety. We do not, therefore, pity him for the 
animated lectures which he receives day by day from the 
Press. But we will suggest to him how he might make the 
Press ten times as anxious about him as it now is, and yet make 
himself, in our opinion, all the worthier of both fearand esteem. 
If he would take a leaf out of Mr. Gladstone’s book, and 
appeal to the new Democracy to discharge its great duties 
even more punctiliously than it claims its rights, his power 
would soon be as formidable as it is even now respectable, The 
people seldom become enthusiastic till they feel themselves in 
the presence of a statesman who can reprove as well as praise ; 
who can exhort to neglected duty, as wel! as defend against 
unmerited wrongs. We heartily wish that in anticipating the 
political developments of the future, Mr. Chamberlain would 
harp more on the string of duty and less on that of claim. 
To dangle before the eyes of a half-enfranchised Democracy 
dreams of throwing on the rich a much heavier proportional 
weight of taxation, is surely not to choose the right time for a 
very important and questionable recommendation. Whatever 
view may be taken of the justice of that theory,—and on that we 
are not speaking,—we would much rather see Mr. Chamberlain 
choosing such a moment as this for impressing on the people 
that without scrupulous disinterestedness and self-denial in 
themselves no Democracy can achieve great things, than for 
impressing on them that the moment is arrived for a reckoning 
between the rich and the poor, when the poor will have the 
upper-hand, and the rich will be only too glad to come to a 
composition on easy terms. We are not denying—we heartily 
affirm,—that so it will be. But we hold that in the hour of 
triumph the ablest and most powerful of the people’s leaders 
should endeavour to imbue them rather with a deep sense of 
their obligations than with a jaunty sense of their rights, Cor- 
tainly that is the attitude which is most likely to inspire in the 
people a feeling of reverence and trust. 

For the rest, we heartily agree with Mr. Chamberlain 
that one of the most important and serious of the issues 
which the new Democracy will raiss—and which we 
heartily hope they may raise in the right spirit—will 
be that of the incidence of taxation. There is really no per- 
manent excuse for the habit of regulating so very large a part 
of our taxation, both Municipal and Imperial, by the value of 
the houses which we inhabit. We might almost as well regu- 
late it by the value of the dresses that we wear. The miser 
who spends a shilling where his next-door neighbour spends a 
pound, has more need of the protection of the State, and 
more advantage from its protection, than his freehanded neigh- 
bour. Why should he not contribute to the Municipality and 
the State in proportion to the pleasures and benefits he 
derives from the Municipality and the State, instead of con- 
tributing only in proportion to his expenditure on one par- 
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ticular item, and that item the house, which is a necessary 
condition of existence ? To allow a man to attenuate those 
of his obligations which are of a financial kind by ignoring 
those of his obligations which are of a social or moral kind, is 
the worst policy in the world. We would earnestly insist 
that the financial burdens of the State should be shared- 
in by all. We are far from desiring to relieve those 
who will have the power to determine our policy from the 
weight of the corresponding burdens. But it will be all the 
easier to insist on this principle with strenuousness, if the 
burdens be equalised; if those who gain much by law and 
order, contribute in proportion to what they gain, and those 
who would lose least by anarchy, contribute less to the pre- 
servation of order than those who would lose most. Mr. 
Chamberlain is quite right in protesting against that rule which 
makes men liable to taxation in proportion only to the magni- 
ficence of their houses. Those whose pleasure and whose 
excellent taste it is to avoid all display, owe at least as much 
to the State as those who inherit the tradition of a certain 
moderate ostentation; and it is extremely hard that the in- 
dustrious poor should give more than their share in order to 
spare the purses of the timid and retiring millionaire. We 
quite hold with Mr. Chamberlain,—though we think him both 
rash and ill-advised in raising the question of an income-tax 
graduated differently for different scales of income,—that a 
revision of the basis of taxation,—Municipal, as well as 
Imperial,—so as to reach the great accumulations of personal 
wealth, will be one of the first questions of the future. 
Whenever it is raised, however, we hope it may be raised, not 
in the spirit of a hungry mob desiring to victimise the rich, 
but in the spirit of strictly equal justice, by statesmen who 
deprecate any exemption of the poor from their fair proportion 
of the obligations which should at once accompany and enforce 
the responsibilities of power, as much as they insist on the 
full discharge of the obligations of the wealthy. We miss, 
again, in the few words which Mr. Chamberlain uttered 
on the question of free education, the recognition of this 
principle. Mr. Chamberlain spoke as if a family were a 
mere addition to the wants of the poor, and in no 
sense an obligation which ought, if undertaken at all, 
to be undertaken with a deep sense of the obligations 
thereby incurred. We do not, of course, expect Mr. Chamber- 
lain to give up his advocacy of free education. He has con- 
sidered the subject long, and has deeply committed himself to 
that view. But there is no occasion even for an advocate of 
free State education to speak as if the father of a family had 
only as many fresh claims on the pity of the State as he has 
children, and had no grave duties to those children which he 
would be bound to perform to the best of his ability, even if 
the State did not take them all upon itself. There is surely 
a difference between the duty which a man owes to his own 
children and that which he owes to the children of another. 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke as if there were none; as if parents, 
when compared with those who are not parents, are simply 
objects of legitimate compassion, and have claims for legitimate 
subvention from the single or the childless,—a view which, 
we venture to say, is one of very dangerous tendency, and, as 
it seems to us, lowering to the true pride of the Democracy, 
instead of stimulating to it. 

On the question of the land, if we except the evidently not 
very serious sentence concerning the extension of the “three 
F’s”’ to Great Britain, we go completely with Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s programme. We have always held that the illegitimate 
enclosure of common land by the rich was a very serious wrong, 
which ought to be righted as soon and as peremptorily as may 
be; and on the far more important question of the emancipa- 
tion of the land from the embarrassment of Laws of Settlement 
and Entail, and other conditions interfering with its easy sub- 
division, the whole Liberal Party has, as we believe, long been 
entirely and heartily united. Whether or not these reforms 
may help the Local Government Councils of the future to provide 
the labourers with satisfactory allotments we do not know. But 
we do feel sure that they will help to restore so much of the life 
of independent yeomen as may be consistent with he new 
conditions of agriculture in England. It is certain, we think, 
that the most successful agriculture of the future will be either 
for pastoral and dairy purposes, or else for market-garden 
purposes, and market gardens, at least, are pretty sure to be 
made most successful by small proprietors who cultivate their 
own land. Perhaps even a good deal of dairy-farming may 
be carried on by small proprietors too, though the risks to 
such proprietors from the diseases of cattle are often almost 





of culture holds out hopes which the large system of culture 
does not hold out, and the former can never become as prosper- 
ous as it may be, till the restrictive land laws are repealed, 

Taken as a whole, Mr, Chamberlain’s programme is wise and 
moderate. We only wish, for his own sake, that he would 
address himself more to the sense of duty amongst the new 
electors, and less to the sense of mere self-interest. He may 
depend upon it that Mr. Gladstone would not stand where he 
does if he had not made the people feel that he asks them to 
make great sacrifices for the discharge of their political duties 
as well as that he claims for them the full measure of their 
political rights. 





NAPOLEON Ill. AND THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW,” 


HE character of Napoleon III. is still interesting; and the 
question whether he was personally corrupt—whether, 
that is, he used his prerogatives and opportunities to make a 
purse for himself—will probably long divide historians, A 
priori, and in default of evidence, we should have thought 
such a charge unlikely, as inconsistent with the fatalism which 
was so strongly marked an element in his character, and with 
the natural feeling of every King that he shall continue to 
reign. If, however, Napoleon, as is reported, always expected 
his own overthrow, and looked forward to a second period of 
exile in London, he may have greatly dreaded poverty; and 
embarrassed, as he always was, even upon the throne, by his 
own reckless waste, he may have sought the nest-egg he needed 
in an illicit way. The writer of the remarkable essay in the 
new number of the Edinburgh Review, upon the “ Secret 
Papers of the Second Empire,” apparently thinks that 
he did, hinting pretty clearly that the Emperor’s private 
saving of £933,000, acknowledged by the Messrs. Baring 
in 1866 to be deposited with them, was at least secretly 
obtained. Napoleon had nothing when the coup d'état was 
struck, for the secret accounts are full of debts contracted by 
him while President, one of them, a loan of £20,000 from 
Marshal Narvaez, being almost as discreditable as our own 
Charles II.’s bribes from Louis XIV. The writer does not, 
however, prove the charge; for the Emperor's income was 
large, and the discrepancies in his accounts, and particularly 
between the payments from the Civil List for his own use and 
the amount saved, may be hereafter cleared up. That Napo- 
leon, however, used national money to enrich favourites, male 
and female, to aggrandise his family, to reward personal 
service, and to conciliate persons whom he feared, besides 
spending with utter recklessness, seems proved beyond possi- 
bility of question. Although the Civil List was almost 
exhausted by the regular demands of the Court and the 
great dignitaries, he gave to Miss Howard—created Com- 
tesse de Beauregard—in two years £220,000; to Madame de 
Montijo, mother of the Empress, £160,000 ; and to an endless 
list of friends, benefactors, and accomplices, nearly three 
millions sterling, besides the publicly-acknowledged dotations 
to the Imperial family, including the Murat branch, which 
amounted altogether during the Empire to £2,800,000. More- 
over, even if the Emperor gained nothing for himself, he must 
have allowed M. de Morny to acquire great sums out of his 
influence with him, for the Duke became rich without gifts 
from the palace; and Baron Jecker writes, on December, 8th, 
1869, to the chief of the Emperor’s private Cabinet, the follow- 
ing letter :— 
“¢ You are no doubt ignorant,’ writes the banker, ‘that I had as 
partner in this affair’ (the claims on the Mexican, Government, ‘mon 
affaire des bons’) ‘M. le Duc de Morny, who engaged, in considera- 
tion of 30 per cent. of the profits of the affair, to compel acknowledg- 
ment and payment by the Mexican Government, as at first. There 
is a voluminous correspondence on the subject with his agent, M. de 
Marpon...... As soon as this arrangement was concluded, I was 
perfectly supported by the French Government and its legation in 
Mexico. ....- Under the empire of Maximilian, and at the instance 
of the French Government, the settlement of my business was taken 
inhand...... At the same time M. le Duc de Morny died, so that 
the dazzling protection which the French Government had granted 
me ceased completely.’ ”’ 


General Fleury was allowed to expend £48,000 a year, nomin- 
ally or really on the stables; while the Press, including some 
English and German journals, was regularly “ gratified ” with 
pecuniary presents. Everybody appears to have believed that 
the Emperor would pay anything to any devotee ; the begging 
was as endless as shameless, and there is too much reason to 
believe that the peculation was endless too. In 1870, when 
the war broke out, not only was nothing ready, but supplies of 





prohibitive. Nevertheless, to a certain extent the small system 





all sorts, and in some instances eyen munitions of war, had 
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disappeared. On July 20th the Intendant-General in Metz 
telegraphs :—* There is at Metz neither sugar, nor coffee, nor 
rice, nor brandy, nor salt, but little pork or biscuit. Send in 
all haste at least a million of rations towards Thionville.”’ 


“On July 24th the general commanding the 4th Corps telegraphs 
from Thionville to the major-general at Paris :—‘ The 4th Corps has 
neither cantines, nor ambulances, nor vehicles. Everything is com- 
pletely wanting.’ ‘The 3rd Corps,’ says the intendant of that body 
onthe same day, leaves Metz to-morrow. I have neither overseers of 
infirmaries, nor workmen, nor ambulance wagons, nor ovens for the 
campaign, nor train, nor instruments for weighing; and for the 4th 
Division and the division of cavalry I have not a single functionary. 
I pray your Excellency to relieve me from the embarrassment in 
which Iam; the Quartier Général not being able to help me, though 
there are there more than ten functionaries.’ ‘To-day,’ telegraphs the 
gub-intendant at Méziéres to ‘War’ on July 25th, ‘ there are neither 
biscuits nor salt meat in the fortresses of Méziéres or of Sedan.’ Thus 
along the whole line of frontier, from Méziéres to Belfort, there is an 
almost total want of men, of provisions, and of the munitions of 
war. At the great fortress of Metz, on August 9th, besides the arms 
destined for the garde mobile of the department, only 30,000 breech- 
loading ‘fusils’ and 18,000 of the model of 1866 are found by General 
Soleille. On August 8th the intendant of the 6th Corps has ‘not a 
ration of biscuit, nor of provisions for the field,’ at the same time that 
the intendant of the army of the Rhine is applying to him for 400,000 
rations. Forty-five telegrams, from July 18th to August 21st, tell 
the same infamous story. From Bitche, Metz, Thionville, Méziéres, 
Sedan, Strasburg, Belfort, Verdun, Perpignan, the arsenal of St. 
Omer, Epinal, Langres, Besancon, Nimes, come demands for bread, 
biscuits, ammunition, cartridges, tents, cooking-vessels, wine, brandy, 
sugar, coffee, bacon, dry vegetables, fresh meat, bedding, shirts, 
shoes, Small arms, bayonets, harness, and money. In every instance 
the want is urgent. The replies of Marshal Montauban to this torrent 
of complaint and of requisition are not forthcoming.” 


France was, in fact, in the position of Turkey or Persia, 
where every great man grows rich, though the very troops 
are unfed, the fortresses unprovided, and the arsenals 
unfilled. : 


We wonder to what extent similar scandals still prevail in 
Continental countries. Our readers will be amazed at the 
question ; but every now and then facts ooze out from every 
country, except Germany, which make one doubt whether there 
is anywhere an Administration not hampered and vexed by 
corruption among either its subordinates or its contractors. 
The Russian Government admits and deplores peculations, the 
profits of which sometimes reach very high quarters, and 
impair alike the mobility of the Army and the safety 
of the Fleet. The Austrian Army is frequently in 
trouble about its commissariat, deficiencies of actual food 
seriously hampering its movements in 1860; while in 
France the belief in peculation, whether well-founded or 
otherwise, is incurable. The business of the Tunisian Bonds 
is believed to have been only less bad than that of the Jecker 
Bonds, some military departments are insatiable in their 
demands for money, the journal of Cochin China makes 
the most astounding public statements about concessions for 
mines granted in Anam to the relatives of great men; 
while we all know that the owners of Egyptian Bonds 
place a pressure upon the Government and the Con- 
tinental Press through means which are not exclusively 
political. Matters cannot be so bad as under the Empire, 
because of the dangers of publicity, and because the whole 
people are alarmed ; but few who observe closely would affirm 
that money has now nothing to do with French political 
action, or that French politicians do not notice the rise and 
fall of the less solid securities. For ourselves, we have hardly 
seen a document on Egyptian affairs which did not imply 
that if England would guarantee all Egyptian debts, 
all opposition would disappear; and Mr. Gladstone intimated 
the same thing almost in so many words in his place 
in Parliament. The hunger to be rich has spread far, and is 
not checked elsewhere, as it is in Germany, by the excessively 
severe traditions from which the Hohenzollern family, with 
their hereditary instinct for thrift, have never but once de- 
parted; or, as in England, by the utter—and, we must add, 
quite modern—scorn with which the Parliamentary and per- 
manent heads of departments regard any attempt at official 
money-making. If we do not mistake, one grand difficulty of 
all Governments, and especially of Democratic Governments, 
in the near future will be to keep their executive 
departments pure; and they will be obliged yet to place 
them under exceptional laws, intended to make the coarser 
kinds of jobbery too dangerous. There is no moral 
objection to such laws, even if direct peculation should 
be punished like murder; for it is in its essence treason 
of the worst and most dangerous kind, and treason is of neces- 
sity treated as the highest crime. The contractor who steals 





and sells the food of an advancing army of his own country- 
men is murderer as well as traitor, and deserves any punish- 
| ment whatever that it is expedient to inflict; and we do not 
| think much better of the Minister who accepts a contractor 
| known to be dishonest because he is himself to receive ten per 


| 


_ cent, upon his profit. 








AN ANCIENTS’ WRONG. 


NHE Inns of Chancery are, together with and even 
more than their cognate institutions, the Inns of Court, 
the only buildings now in London which reproduce for 
this province of buildings the quiet courts and sequestered 
nooks of the colleges at Oxford. These old members of the 
ancient legal University of the kingdom are to be cut up for 
old timber, sold for the value of their sites—and a very 
handsome value, too—and the proceeds pocketed by those who 
happen to be their actual * Ancients ;” and yet our charity 
police, the Charity Commissioners, the Law Officers of the 
Crown, the Inns of Court, the Incorporated Law Society 
itself, which has a good claim to represent those who havea 
direct interest in the matter, look on and say nothing and 
do nothing. It has been publicly stated, and not contradicted, 
that, a year ago, when the first of these Inns was doomed, 
the Incorporated Law Society were advised that they were 
affected by a constructive trust. Their adviser is described, 
in hidden terms, as the greatest of black-letter lawyers, 
and so forth; but there is no reason why his name should 
not be given. We believe that it was Mr. Elton, now 
Member for West Somerset, who so advised. Why have not 
the Incorporated Law Society acted on the advice? But if 
they fail, where is the Attorney-General? Whore is the new- 
created Bar Committee? If the lower branch of the profession 
refuse to step into their heritage, why does no! the superior 
branch come forward and assert rights which once it un- 
doubtedly possessed? A paragraph went the round of the papers 
some time ago, that in the absence of those who had a pro- 
fessional interest, the Local Government Boar! was coming 
forward on behalf of the public of London in general. But the 
sittings of 1884 ended, and those of 1885 have begun, and yet 
no one makes a sign. Cannot even Lord Brabazon’s Associa- 
tion be got at least to issue a writ, and so affect purchasers, 
and all whom it may concern, with notice that there is at least 
a lis pendens. 

It is nothing short of a public scandal that Barnard’s Inn, 
Staple Inn, Clifford’s Inn, and Clement’s Inn should be over- 
whelmed with the fate of Serjeants’ Inn and Lyon’s Inn, and 
be quietly annexed by private individuals. To any unpre- 
judiced person there can be no question that these “ Ancients,” 
who assume thus to deal as their own with property which has 
descended to them from four hundred years ago, are public 
bodies dealing with public property. It is true they are not, 
as was rashly assumed by a * Londoner” in the 7!mes, corpora- 
tions. But that does not make them the less public bodies. 
Few of the bodies of Trustees whom the Endowed Schools’ 
Commission dealt with, or whom the Charity Commission daily 
deals with, are corporations. But they are none the less public 
bodies, like the Inns of Court themselves or the City Companies. 
It is true that the Lord Chancellor went so far as to assert a 
similar claim to private rights over public property for the 
City Companies; but we must charitably suppose that in 
so asserting he spoke as a Mercer, and not as the Chancellor of 
a Liberal Government. He might just as well assert such a 
claim for All Souls’ College at Oxford, because it teaches no 
undergraduates. It is true also that the Commission of 1855 
declared that the four Inns of Court were “purely voluntary 
societies,” and that Lord Bramwell and the Judges gave 
similar judgment in their own favour, with execution to follow, 
as members of Serjeants’ Inn. But as regards that latter 
transaction, the less said about it in the interests of public 
morality and the honour of the fountains of justice the better. 
Besides which, the cases are at least distinguishable in favour 
of the Serjeants. There is no evidence that Serjeants’ Inn 
ever performed educational functions, or had any public duties 
in connection with the regulation of the training and behaviour 
of the Professors of the Law, or were subject to regulation at 
the hands of any public authority. But this is not the case as 
regards the Inns of Court, still less as regards these Inns of 
Chancery. As regards the Inns of Court, in the very 
next sentence to the one above quoted, the Commissioners 
of 1855 say,— We conceive that as regards the Temples 
a direct Trust arises by the acceptance of the Grant 
made by James I.” As this grant says that “ the Inns shall 
serve for the entertainment and education of the students and 
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Professors of the Laws residing in the same Inns for ever,” the 
Commissioners’ second thoughts are clearly better than their 
first. We maintain that, as a matter of fact, both the four 
Inns and the Inns of Chancery, though they may be “ voluntary 
societies ’’ as regards their right of admitting whom they will, 
were public bodies affected by a trust for educational purposes. 
If so, no lapse of time or dereliction of duty can wipe-out that 
trust, or prevent their being public bodies still. 

It is common knowledge that these Inns of Chancery were 
affiliated to the Inns of Court, and were members of them much 
as Folkestone or Deal were members of the Cinque Ports to 
which they were attached, or as New Inn Hall was connected 
with New College. They alike formed part of what Fortescue, 
in Henry VI.’s time, calls the Legal University. From the 
time of Philip and Mary downwards, there is ample evi- 
dence of their being dealt with as public bodies. The 
Crown and the Privy Council did not assume to deal with 
private property and private bodies without the consent 
of Parliament; but Parliament, the Crown, the Privy 
Council, and the Judges of the Common Law Courts, have all 
asserted and exercised authority over the Inns of Court and the 
Inns of Chancery. How often and how continuously, may be 
read in the pages of Dugdale. At first the Inns of Chancery 
were a kind of preparatory schools for the Inns of Court. 
Clifford’s Inn, for instance, was leased in Edward IV.’s reign 
to the “ apprentices of the Bench,” 7.¢., the law-students, With 
regard to Barnard’s Inn, “ the oldest thing” the treasurer 
“could find ” in 1855 ‘ is this, that a Reader came occasionally 
from Gray’s Inn to read,” i.¢., to instruct students in law, 
though the last occasion was “nearly two hundred years ago.” 
So, too, at Clement’s Inn a Reader used to come from the Inner 
Temple, and Justice Shallow’s memories of the Inn show that 
it was not a mere haunt of Solicitors. In New Inn, actually 
held under lease from the Middle Temple, with an express 
proviso that the Temple shall exercise readings in the Hall, 
the Reader only ceased to attend in 1846, and then through 
the Temple declining to send, not the New Inn declining to 
receive him. In Philip and Mary’s reign, the Judges, in making 
orders themselves for the Inns of Court, order that these Readers 
‘* give orders to their Houses of Chancery that the said orders 
be observed by their Company.” In 1574, Queen Elizabeth 
in Council makes orders for the Inns of Court, and says, “ The 
reformation and order for the Inns of Chancery is referred to the 
consideration of the Inns of Court whereto they are belonging, 
wherein they are to use the advice and assistance of the Judges.” 
Later in Elizabeth’s reign, it was ordained that “ none shall be 
admitted into Inns of Court till he may have chambers within 
the House, and in the meantime to be of some Inn of Chancery.” 
But in 1556, and by repeated subsequent orders, Attorneys were 
excluded from the Inns of Court, and in 1574 from audience 
in Court. The result was that they became sole members of 
the Innsof Chancery. Still,so late as 1654 it was ordered by 
the Judges, who had then as now jurisdiction over Solicitors, 
and were Visitors of the Inns, that “ all Attorneys be admitted 
to some Inn of Court or Chancery, and take chambers 
there.” In 1704 the same requirement was re-enacted. The 
Commission of 1855, being a purely Bar body, made little or 
no attempt to get at the facts of their constitution. Mr. Clode 
made a vigorous appeal to them to convert the Inns into a 
University for Solicitors; but no notice was taken of his appeal. 
He asked for a declaratory and suspending Act. He asked in 
vain. Since then Lyon’s Inn has gone the way of the other 
four Inns of Chancery which once existed. As to the rest, it 
is not yet too late. If the law cannot be enforced through 
the Chancery Division, it can, at least, be enforced through 
the High Court of Parliament. Whatever may be the 
difficulty of the case, it is the interest alike of the 
Solicitors concerned, of the members of bodies like the City 
Companies, and of all those who, like Lord Bramwell, so loudly 
defend the rights of property, to see that these rights are not 
trampled on, even by the professors of the Law. Nothing can 
be conceived more calculated to give an impetus to socialistic 
schemes than the cynical disregard alike of the rights and 
duties of property, and the open contempt of history, and the 
sentiment of antiquity and prescription exhibited in this 
proposed action of the Ancients. 








THE PREVALENCE OF MELANCHOLY. 
HE Medical Times of last Saturday has a most dismal 
article on the alleged prevalence of melancholy amongst 
the cultivated classes at the present day, though why it limits 
its statements to the cultivated classes we hardly know; for if, 





as it seems to imply, the prevalence of melancholy is due to the 
same causes, and expresses the same malign influences, as the 
prevalence of insanity and suicide, we are told on good authority 
that there is a much larger proportion of cases of insanity 
amongst the ignorant and poor than amongst the cultivated 
and comfortable classes. We do not believe that the materials 
can exist for really measuring the increase of these maladies, 
till we have for a long time possessed full and adequate 
statistics of their prevalence in all classes. And it is 
clear that we have not possessed good statistics of the 
prevalence of mental maladies amongst the poorer class till 
quite recently, even if we possess them now. Doubtless, too, a 
great part of the seeming increase of these diseases, amongst 
the cultivated classes at all events, is due to a much more 
general habit of confidentially consulting medical men con- 
cerning unpleasant mental symptoms, than had been formed 
by the same class in the last generation. But, when all 
is said that can fairly be said to throw doubt on the alleged 
increase of the number of persons who suffer from melancholy, 
weariness of life, and the various other forms of nervous de. 
pression, we suppose it must be admitted that the growth of 
self-study—whether or not it has added to the growth of self- 
knowledge—has not tended to increase the happiness of man- 
kind, and may very likely have added seriously to its misery. 
We suspect that there is literary exaggeration in the picture 
which the Medical Times draws of the impressive judge, the 
popular preacher, and the great physician, in their homes when 
relieved from official responsibility ; at least, we are quite sure 
that the picture applies to exceedingly few persons in any 
of these professions, unless they be habitually overworked :— 

“Could we thus pursae the judge who has won onr admiration in 
Court by the logical precision and ethical propriety with which he has 
distinguished the offences of the criminals brought before him, we 
should perhaps find him pacing the floor of his bedroom and wringing 
his hands‘under the horrible, if fictitious, conviction that he is himself 
more guilty and steeped in sin than the wretches he has sent to 
penal servitude. Could we keep watch over that popular preacher, 
who. has stirred us by his fervid words, and strengthened the founda- 
tions of our faith by his confident dogmatism, we should observe him 
perhaps tossing sleepless and distressed throughout the live-long 
night, haunted by doubts and perplexities, and by the incessant 
whisperings of a voice which asks— 


* Were it not better not to be, 
Than live so full of misery ?’ 


Could we in disembodiment remain a little with that good physician 
who has just given us such sound advice, and urged us to fight 
against the despondency for which we have consulted him, we should 
perceive him, perhaps, as soon as he has dismissed his patients, hurry 
off to the house of a brother practitioner and pour forth in his ear, 
with tremulous anxiety, a description of the hopeless diseases from 
which he conceives himself to be suffering, and which exist only in 
his hypochondriac fancy.” 

And if the sufferers be habitually overworked,—which hardly 
any of our Judges at all events are,—the remedy is clear. They 
are bound by every consideration of duty to do only as much as 
they can do well, and they should early learn to make a careful 
study of the limits of their own powers, and of the symptoms 
which indicate an approach to those limits, and should lay down 
for themselves such strict rules as would prevent them from 
exhausting too early the elasticity of those powers. 

That, however, is hardly the direction in which this journal 
could make any useful comment on the subject which our medical 
contemporary has brought before the public. What we should 
like to discuss is rather the special causes of melancholy pecu- 
liar to our own time. And one we have already sufficiently indi- 
cated, namely, the great growth of self-study, which need not 
necessarily be—indeed very seldom is—self-knowledge. There 
can be no doubt that self-consciousness and self-knowledge are 
very different things, and that while all the tendencies of the age 
increase the volume of self-consciousness, a great number of 
these very tendencies diminish the volume of true self-know- 
ledge. or self-consciousness cannot be self-forgetful, while 
any real self-knowledge often will be. The time people devote 
to the analysis of the difference between their feelings on this 
occasion and their feelings on that, is mostly wasted time, which 
tends to nothing in the world but a growth of self-importance; 
while to grow in self-knowledge is to grow, not in the knowledge 
of the various shades of your own feelings, but in the knowledge 
of your competence to assist others, and of the various ways in 
which you blunder or avoid blundering in that kind of service. 
The tendency of half the literature of the day is to enfeeble or 
even paralyse men by fixing their thoughts upon themselves- 
The tendency of almost every thing which promotes true self- 
knowledge, is to help men to know themselves by fixing their 
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thoughts upon the duties they may do for others, the only way 
jn which they can really gauge at once their own weaknesses 
and their own powers. 

Again, one other great cause which promotes modern 
melancholy in the cultivated classes, is the decline of 
faith in those classes. One constantly meets with con- 
scientious people who seem to think that the whole burden 
of determining the future course of humanity lies on their 
own unassisted shoulders. 
paltry share in the determination of human affairs till they 
have got to think that the world will stand still if they do not 
perform it rightly,—a sure mode of providing that they will not 
perform their duty rightly. The conceited notion which Mr. 
Lowell has fixed in all our minds,— 

“Fer John P. 
Robinson he 
Says the world ’ll go right ef he hollers out ‘ gee,’” 

is not the illusion of anage of melancholy. But it is not so very 
far removed from the other illusion, which 7s a prevalent 
one among us, namely, that the world is going wrong 
because some feeble-minded person in some moment of 
elaborate self-consciousness had not the strength of mind 
to ejaculate that monosyllable,—an omission which has preyed 
upon his mind ever since. Luther’s great saying, “ We tell 
our Lord God plainly that if he will have his Church, he must 
keep it himself ; for we cannot keep it, and if we could, we should 
be the proudest asses under Heaven,” is hardly ever acted upon 
in the morbid moral world of to-day. By looking at their own moral 
failings through a magnifying-glass, even good men exalt the 
significance of their own responsibilities till they are quite incom- 
petent to perform them. The only healthy and manly kind of 
duty is that which is done faithfully and honestly indeed, but 
without the absurd idea that if we make the smallest mistake 
whole generations of men will suffer for it, as if God did not 
know how to use our right-minded mistakes as effectually as he 
uses our right-minded service. It is the want of a large and 
manly faith which has transformed conscientiousness into vacil- 
lation and scrupulosity, quite as much as it has stimulated uncon- 
scientiousness into impudence. The melancholy of cultivated men 
at the present day is certainly due in no small degree to that 
predominant notion that they are responsible for the future of 
the world, which Luther so boldly and wisely repudiated. The 
excess of the sense of responsibility weakens the power of man 
quite as mu ch as its deficiency. 

If any one will compare the literature of a more cheerful 
century with our own,—say, for instance, the sixteenth, or even 
the seventeenth,—he will notice that one of the main differences 
between that literature and ours is the far greater value which was 
attached in it to existence itself, and the far less importance which 
was attached in it to the particular modes of existence, sup- 
posing, of course, that these modes were not in defiance of the very 
laws for which existence was given us. There was a freedom 
in the literature of the earlier time, a genuine confidence in 
the destiny of human nature as such, which we do not find now 
when the chief object of even good men and women is, not to 
live the life God has given them with a kind of enthusiasm 
because it is his gift, but to live in order to make some 
little improvement in someone-else’s life, the intensity of the 
desire for this otherwise excellent end, arising not unfrequently 
from the belief that the miseries of this worst of all possible 
worlds are all but insupportable. The motive may be good, 
but the general view of life from which it proceeds is so 
utterly false, as to rob it of all healing power. In the old times, 
the culture of the world was hopeful, enthusiastic, even in some 
sense too exalted. But that was exactly what gave it its vigour 
and its healing power. Sir Thomas Browne, who thought of 
life from the physician’s point of view, never exaggerated the 
diseases of the world as we exaggerate them now; and why ? 
Because he thought of them as the accidents of a moment, and 
thought of. the existence which they affected as the great 
miracle which should eclipse in our minds all these untoward 
incidents of human destiny. This is the tone he takes,—a self- 
exalting tone, if you please, but certainly a much truer tone 
than that dejected and microscopic exaggeration of miseries 
which leads to so much of the modern melancholy :— 

“Now, for my life, it is a miracle of thirty years, which to relate 
were not a History, but a piece of poetry, and would sound to com- 
mon ears like a Fable; for the World, I count it not an Inn, but a 
Hospital, and a place not to live, but to dye in. Tho world that I 


regard is myself: it is the Microcosm of my own frame that I cast 
mine eye on; for the other, I use it but like my Globe, and turn it 





round sometimes but for my recreation. Those that look upon my 
outside, perusing only my condition and Fortunes, do err in my 
Altitude, for I am above Atlas his shoulders. The Earth is a point 
not only in respect of the Heavens above us, but of that Heavenly and 
celestial part within us: that mass of Flesh that circumscribes me 
limits not my mind: that surface that tells the Heavens it hath an 
end cannot persuade me I have any; I take my circle to be 
above three hundred and sixty; though the number of the Ark 
do measure my body, it comprehendeth not my mind; whilst I 


| study to find how I ama Microcosm or little world, I find myself some- 


They have dwelt upon their own | 


thing more than the great. There is surely a piece of Divinity in 


| us, something that was before the Elements, and owes no homage to 


| the Sun. 





Nature tells me I am the Image of God, as well as Scrip- 
ture: he that understands not this much hath not his introduction 
or first lesson, and is yet to begin the Alphabet of Man.’’ 

This may be a sanguine and self-exalting mood, but in essence 
it is the true religio medici. Not. by Dr. Maudsley’s gospel, but 
by Sir Thomas Browne’s, will melancholy in the modern sense 
be conjured out of man. That the world is not an inn to live iu 
and therefore to be made as luxurious as possible, but is 
good enough, even if it be only a hospital to die in, since we are 
to awaken in it to the perfect health of a nobler state, is the true 
doctrine which will help to make even the hospital cheerfuller 
than the most laxurious inn could be made without it. 





FROM OXFORD TO WHITECHAPEL. 
HE spasm of public emotion which some eighteen months 
ago produced so much hysterical talk about “ Outcast 
London” seems almost to have passed away. Facts, which were 
perfectly well known to those conversant with the state of their 
neighbours at large and of the city in which they live, were 
suddenly discovered by that majority of men, who find ina theory 
of the best of all possible worlds a convenient palliation for 
their own devotion to their own affairs. Men talked over them 
at dinner-tables, theorised about them in newspapers, wailed 
over them on platforms; but their excitement was sterile, 
One practical effect, however, that agitation had. It gave 
publicity and material support to certain patient and on- 
obtrusive labourers in an uninviting field. Fixity was given 
to various educational efforts which had previously rather 
languished, and what are invidiously called “ University Settle- 
ments ”—as if the adjacent inhabitants were savages in the 
* Plantations”—were begun at various points in the East of 
London. One, and the most thriving, has now found a fitting 
resting-place in Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, and it was in- 
augurated by a crowded meeting on Saturday, the 10thinst. To 
the practical and the disillusionised it must be owned that this 
effort brought only a certain misgiving. There was an artlessness, 
not to say a temerity, about the proposal which savoured a little 
of the academic prig. The enterprise seemed hazardous and 
chimerical. That the inhabitants of East London, who labour 
chiefly under the blank, immeasurable dullness of a restless but 
sordid life, were to be regenerated by the efforts of undergraduates 
and the sight of zwsthetic furniture and Japanese fans, was a notion 
which appeared to be a preposterous, dull jest. Jaded Londoners, 
who did not understand it, regarded it with wonder and some 
contempt; it was in fields where the mustard-seed of faith had 
fallen on less unkindly ground that the gallant projectors of the 
scheme found sympathy and subscriptions. 

Both, however, were certainly found. Not only was a capital 
sum raised, largely by anonymous and princely generosity, but 
the undertaking was launched on a scale which showed that the 
promoters counted on a large annual income. That the Under- 
graduates even of two Universities—for Cambridge has now its 
hand in the work—will long continue to entertain that lively 
interest in a distant and unlovely place, which is necessary to 
raise some hundreds a year, may be doubted. Even in the 
fleeting life of a University, the generation which heard the 
“bitter cry” skilfully echoed has not yet “gone down”; but 
shortly others will “come up” who knew not Joseph, and then 
to the question, “ How much do you sympathise ?” there may 
be but a chilly answer. Be that as it may, these apprehensions 
do not touch the settlers of Whitechapel; they are still in the 
spring, or even rather nearer the early fruit-time of their cause, 
and the winter of discontent is yet to come. The Bishop of 
Bedford and Professor Seeley spoke hopefully; the audience hope- 
fully cheered and chattered, and even those who piqued them- 
selves on their foresight caught hope from the company. 

And, indeed, they had the right to be of good courage, for 
those who direct this movement are not bewildered by vain 
shows, nor are they walking ina dream. At their head is the 
Rev. S. A. Barnett, fortified by many years of local experience. 
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The Bishop of Bedford, with his knowledge of the needs of his 
district, declared his high expectations of Toynbee Hall. Pro- 
fessor Seeley, from a point of view not very different, expressed 
no less confidence. The dangers of the attemptare in no doubt ; 
and in broad day it is only the wilfully blind who walk into 
pitfalls. It is true there is no little risk that men may come to 
the work without counting the cost, and few things could be 
more deplorable than that the Hall should be allowed to become 
the vacation resort of undergraduate hotheads or frothy de- 
claimers. It is very largely among the young artisans earning 
good wages, but in danger of misspending them, that the work 
of the Hall must lie. Nothing could be more harmful than to 
allow boys, whose own ideas are still unsettled, to beguile this 
class with the rhodomontade of debating societies. Equally 
undesirable would be the earnest, but shy and diffident youth, 
in whom goodwill cannot conquer self-consciousness and 
the most painful and humiliating form of humility mas- 
querades as pride. ‘Though tke last thing such persons 
might intend, the young artisan would probably be estranged, 
and certainly discouraged, by settlers of this kind. The 
choice, however, of the labourer and the direction of the 
work is in good hands. No exaggerated expectations of 
“results”? have been formed, and for that reason the more 
good is likely to bedone. It is not toan ignorant, a vicious, ora 
besotted population that these efforts are directed ; but toa class 
not ill-to-do, not uniatelligent, not without leisure. Teaching, 
good, vigorous, unmechanical teaching, is what is required, and 
what those who frequent Toynbee Hall are likely to find there. 
By an ingenious idea, it has been determined to have “ reading- 
parties” of University Extension Students; not those idle but 
ideal jaunts of four or five happy young men still filled with 
life’s “ first fine careless rapture” which poets have sung and 
most men recall with fond regret; though who knows but that 
for a short time even that might be managed in the summer for 
some of the more fortunately-circumstanced Londoners? The 
East-End “ reading-party ” is more prosaic, but is likely to do 
more hard work than is often achieved by the University variety. 
It is an informal class of reasonably small dimensions, formed 
for the purpose of securing the benefit of close personal contact 
between the inquiring student and an enthusiastic teacher. No 
little practical statesmanship has gone to this scheme ; and it is 
very full of promise. 

And, in a more general way, the Settlement may attain its 
goal. Nothingis more characteristic of the intelligent working- 
classes than their responsiveness to goodwill; and Toynbee 
Hall is a great demonstration of goodwill. Let a working-class 
gathering see that those who go among them, whatever their 
faults, are animated by frank kindliness, and their faults are 
generously overlooked; a warm and ready gratitude is expressed, 
and the innate good-sense and civility of English people asserts 
itself. Perhaps it is not absurd to hope that in the candid and 
sincere youth of the Universities, the fresh and ardent reformers 
who exchange the labours and relaxations of academic life for 
the not inconsiderable drudgery and isolation of Whitechapel 
work, this goodwill will be more clearly seen and more plenti- 
fully found than in persons no less resolute, but more hardened 
and wearied by the battle of life. They are not likely to fall 
into fussy philanthropy, and the artisans of London will like 
them none the worse for a certain boyishness of mind and 
carriage and come unworldliness of aim. 


All honour to the workers; but they have their reward. As 
Professor Seeley justly but perhaps self-regardingly reminded 
them, social questions are to the fore now-a-days; and those 
will probably succeed best in politics who have earliest put 
themselves in touch with the wants and the worth, the likes and 
dislikes, of our working-men. Toynbee Hall is something more 
than a technical school for curates, though some injustice has 
been done it hy the lightly-inflicted injury of calling it “ god- 
less.” But the Universities Settlement proposes to itself also to 
become the nursery of statesmen. That is not very likely to 
be; but the advantage to those who have time to spare of seeing 
how so many fellow-men live, and of learning to think with 
their thoughts and hope with their aspirations, is as indubitable 
as it is obvious. Toynbee Hall may not train Cabinet Ministers ; 
it may not even materially alter the face or the mind of White- 
chapel; but its work will have been done, and well done, if it 
infuses into its members the temper and spirit of the pure and 
generous Arnold Toynbee, whose name it bears. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION ACT. 

[To rHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The Select Committee have given their views of the 
Allotments Extension Act, and this comes to us with a very 
different authority to that of the Duke of Argyll, when he writes 
from memory, or of ordinary Trustees like myself, with the Act 
in our hands, but with nothing to guide us to its meaning 
beyond some fifty years’ acquaintance with the English 
language. 

The Select Committee have decided that the Act requires 
amendments, the object of these amendments being to “ bring 
it into effective operation,” and “ secure to the labouring classes 
in rural districts the full benefits which it contemplates.” 
(Report, p. 8.) But the question is still to some extent un- 
settled what these benefits are; and it is very important that 
the view advocated in your columns by the Duke of Argyll 
should not be adopted unless indeed it is correct. 

According to the Duke, it was never contemplated that work- 
ing-men should get allotments for less than the highest rent the 
land might be let for. The Act says that the allotments “ shall 
be let at such rent as land of the same quality is usually let for 
in the same parish, with such addition as is necessary to satisfy ” 
expenses of rates and fencing (sec. 13 (2) ]; and only the land 
that cannot be let in allotments the Trustees are empowered “ to 
let to any person whatever at the best annual rent which can be 
obtained for the same” [sec. 13 (6) ]. I venture to think that as 
the Act describes the rent so differently in these two cases, both 
dealt with in the same clause, the rent intended cannot be one 
and the same. The Duke thinks differently. He tells us :— 
“The expression, ‘quality of land,’ in the 15th clause, would 
probably be interpreted to include all the qualifications which 
determine value, and among those the situation of land is as 
important as, and may be more important than, the mere 
composition of the soil.” If this is the right interpreta- 
tion, the Act might well be called “the Allotment and 
Language Extension Act.” The situation of wine is some- 
times a qualification which goes to determine value; so 
according to this new use of the word quality, a bottle of 
wine of a certain quality, say, at Briey, is-of another or 
superior quality when a porter has carried it to the Bel Alp. 
If, in considering quality, we are to take into account every- 
thing that determines value, we might come to the odd con- 
clusion, that though we never had better bread than we have 
now, it has fallen off in quality in consequence of the abundance 
of the last harvest. 

But the Duke has a reason for this interpretation. “If it 
were excluded, the result would be absurd, because the Trustees 
of a charity might be called upon to let in allotments at (per- 
haps) 20s. or 25s. per acre land from which they are actually 
drawing from £3 to £5 an acre as accommodation land.” So 
the Duke’s “general argument” is as follows :—He tells us, 
first, speaking from memory, that the Act has not required 
Trustees to accept a reduced rental. His attentioa is then called 
to the words of the Act, which do not seem to bear out his state- 
ment. On this he argues that his account of the Act was 
accurate, and that the words do not mean what they seem to 
mean; for this reason, that if they did, the Trustees would be 
compelled to accept a reduced rental, which would be absurd. 

This “general argument” would not, perhaps, be conclusive 
in itself, but it does not stand alone. “It is reinforced,” the 
Duke tells us, “ by the indications of the Act itself that no such 
sacrifice of revenue is intended by its provisions.” Let us see 
what these indications are. 

“ Proviso (L) in Sec. 4 specially guards against any ‘ substau- 
tial loss to charities’ being involved in the granting of allot- 
ments.” Here the Duke quoted four words of the Act; but no 
one would infer from his way of quoting them what is the truth 
of the matter, that the clause in which they occur does not 
guard the charity from ‘substantial loss” in general, but only 
in a particular case, viz., when the whole of the land held in 
trust cannot conveniently be set apart for allotments. If it can, 
the clause does not affect the rent of it in any way. 

There are two other “indications” pointed out by the Duke: 
— Sections 5 and 11 both indicate methods of escape to Trustees 
from consequences injurious to their trust funds.” I turn to 
sec. 5, and I am driven to the conclusion that the Duke must 
have referred to it by mistake. It is drawn entirely in the 
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interest of the allotees, and offers 'I'rustees no means of escape 
whatever. To make this perfectly plain, I have only to quote 
the section as it stands :—‘ 5. If any of the said lands shall be 
found to lie at an inconvenient distance from the residences of 
any cottagers or labourers, it shall be lawful for the Trustees to 
let such lands, or any part thercof, for the best rent that can 
be procured for the same, and to hire in lieu thereof, for the 
purposes of this Act, other land more favourably situated for 
allotments to the poor of the parish or place for whose benefit 
such lands are held in trust.” 

Section 11 does, as the Duke says, indicate a method of 
escape to trustees, but cnly when in their opinion their lands 
zre “so unsuitable for allotments that no part thereof can be 
usefully set apart for the purposes of this Act.” 

So it seems that the indications pointed out by the Duke are 
no more convincing than his general argument. 

I am very glad to find that neither the Select Committee nor 
the Charity Commissioners can see any absurdity in supposing 
that Trustees are required by the Act to take, in some cases, a 
lower rent than they could get if the Act had not been passed. 
The Charity Commissioners, who no doubt have paid at least as 
much attention to the subject as the Duke of Argyll, say in so 
many words, that the Act requires Trustees to do what the 
Duke says it does not require. The Commissioners declare, as 
if there could be no doubt on the subject, that in cases where 
the land let in allotments becomes deteriorated, “even if the 
labourer should be willing to pay such a rent for the land thus 
deteriorated as would be equal to the former rent, the Trustees 
would be bound by the terins of the Act to reduce the vent to that 
of similar land let for agricultural purposes.’’—(Report of 
Select Committee, p. 6.) 

Is it possible that the account which the Charity Commis- 
sioners give of the Allouments Extension Act, having it before 
them, ‘‘is much less accurate than the account” the Duke of 
Argyll “ gave of it, quoting from memory ”?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sedbergh, January 14th, 1885. R. H. Quick. 





THE CONDITION OF THE THRIFTY POOR. 

(To THE Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTorR.”’ | 
Sir,—As facts are always useful for the purpose of enabling us 
to arrive at conclusions, permit me to give you a few facts, 
culled from the recently issued Report of a Savings Bank, 
having branches in the City, Clerkenwell, and Islington, of 
which I am one of the managers. This Report contains a 
statement showing the progress of the business in the Bank for 
the last fifteen years. With one exception—the year 1879—the 
amount of cash received last year was the highest since 1870. 
Tt reached £251,532. The cash paid was £7,000 less than in 
4882 and £12,000 less than in 1883; and it must be borne in 
mind that in “cash paid” are included sums transferred to 
other Savings Banks and sums paid for Stock bought for 
depositors. In this Bank, as against £8,515 Stock bought, only 
£1,475 were sold. 

These facts go to prove that among the thrifty poor the depres- 
sion has not yet been greatly felt. Curiously enough the same 
Report shows that in almost every respect the year 1883 was 
worse than the preceding or the succeeding year. So far as 
“ cash received ” is concerned, it was worse than in any previous 
year since 1878, while in “cash paid,’ the amount has never 
been exceeded. The net result in nearly every item is, that 
the Bank stands in twice as good a position as it did in 1870, 
the progress being steady, and almost uninterrupted.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Green Lanes, Stoke Newington, N. Ricuarp Bartram. 

FRIEDRICHSDORF. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SpecraTor.”’ | 
‘Sirn,—I read with much interest the account of Friedrichsdorf 
in your last number, the more that it revived recollections of a 
time (some thirty years ago) when I was at school there. The 
head of the school, always styled the “ Professor,” was a native 
of the village. He was, I believe, fairly qualified for his office ; 
but he had a brother, often about the house, who had never 
travelled farther than Darmstadt, and was reported to have 
expressed his surprise on that occasion that the world was so 
large. Probably the simplicity of those antique times has 
vanished. 

I do not think it was considered derogatory to intermarry 
with neighbouring Germans, although some conservatives may 
have had a prejudice against such marriages. The Professor's 





only daughter was engaged to a German master in the school; 
and the match seemed, as far as we boys could judge, to be 
regarded with satisfaction. 

Your readers may be interested to know that another 
Huguenot colony was planted at Dornholzhausen, only a mile 
or two from Friedrichsdorf. This settlement was very much 
smaller, and had, consequently, less power of resisting the 
influence of its neighbours. Already in my time I was told that, 
although all the inhabitants could speak French, only a few 
elders used it by preference among themselves; while to the 
children German was the natural tongue, and French an acquired 
one.—I am, Sir, &c., F. D. M. 


VIVISECTION. 
|To tHE EpiTor OF THE “ Spectaror.”’ | 
Sir,—The unwillingness which some of us feel to face the 
question of Vivisection arises, perhaps, almost as much from its 
entanglement as from its inherent painfulness. Might not 
something be done to simplify the issues by granting, for the 
sake of argument, as many of the main pleas put forward on 
either side as are not contradictory ? 

Let us, for the sake of argument, grant to the anti-vivisec- 
tionists that pain of indefinite amount and duration is inflicted 
by man on animals in pursuit of science. Let us grant that 
cruelty to animals is, in its nature, the same offence as cruelty 
to man. [Let us grant that the results of all vivisection are 
more or less undetermined, and that wanton vivisection is 
unutterably abominable. 

Let us, on the other hand, for the sake of argument, grant to 
the vivisectionists that pain is not the evil of evils, nor its 
infliction in all cases wrong. Let us grant that the power to 
heal may well be purchased at some cost of suffering, and that 
the healing power thus purchased may be used for the relief of 
animals as well as of men. 

There remains the problem, not to be escaped on either hand, 
of fixing the true character of a course of conduct by which 
vicarious suffering is inflicted upon innocent and dependent 
creatures, without the possibility of obtaining their consent. 
The fact that such action is a part of the Divine economy is the 
greatest of all stumbling-blocks to faith. We can accept the 
order which includes it as divine, because we feel that absolute 
necessity, as recognised by absolute knowledge, is a full and 
sufficient warrant for everything. But are we really obeying or 
perverting the divine order when we repeat this part of it in our 
dealings with the creatures under our dominion? Is the arbi- 
trary use of pain, unsupported by either necessity or omni- 
science, a true or a distorted reflection of the Divine government ? 

The justification of all humanly inflicted pain must surely 
depend upon our power to preserve, on the lesser scale of human 
affairs, something like the Divine proportions between know- 
ledge, necessity, and suffering. In other words, the fullness of 
our knowledge and the urgency of the need must be weighed 
against the pain we cause before our infliction of it can be either 
justified or condemned,—a process not to be performed offhand. 
For whether it be a duty or a crime, it is assuredly an awful 
act to copy in our own conduct the very thing which makes it 
hardest to believe in the goodness of God.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. E. S. 





MR. MACREADY. 
[To tHE EpiTroR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—As you were good enough, by your friendly notices of the 
small volume called “ Obiter Dicta,” to aid in giving it an un- 
expected width of circulation, I hope you will allow me a line to 
express my regret for having, in the course of a few observations 
on Mr. Browning’s plays, written as if bankruptcy were one of 
the many painful experiences that befell Mr. Macready in his 
character of theatrical manager. I am assured by Sir Theodore 
Martin that Macready never was bankrupt.—I am, Sir, &c., 
3 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


SCOTLAND AND CHRISTMAS LITERATURE. 
[To tHE EpiTor OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—Perhaps you will kindly allow us to correct a slip in the 
last number of the Spectator. In noticing “ Current Literature,” 
one of your critics speaks of that excellent work, the “ Holy- 
rood Annual,” as the only publication of its kind emanating 
from Scotland. That is hardly correct; for, as noted in the 
Spectator of the 5rd instant, we ourselves recently published the 
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first number of “Christmas Gleams,” edited by Mr. W. Earl 
Hodgson, of the Fifeshire Journal, and containing, as you your- 
self observed, tales and poems by several very eminent writers, 
in justice to whom and to ourselves we respectfully request you 
to publish this letter.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Davip Bryce AnD Son. 
129 Buchanan Street, Glasgow, January 12th. 








POETRY. 


HODGE AND A LIBERATIONIST. 


WELL, so yer’ve been and done it; yer’ve got me a vote at last ; 
Makes my head that dizzy, yer do go on so fast. 

Just like takin’ a seed, and chukkin’t in ground won day, 

An’ next morn grass up an’ reddy to cut for hay! 





Jim he says, “ All right, we’re goin’ it railway speed ;” 

Will says, “ Yer’l upset it, yer will, if yer doant take heed ;” 
I says, “ Draw it mild; I’m a moderate man, yer know, 
Summat between Hexpress an’ Parlamentary slow !” 


Well now, Sir, my vote? I s’pose it’s right; leastway, 
Squoire, he look’d that sweet, when I pass’d un yesterday ; 
Summat he said o’ my cottage, “It wanted thatchin’, he’d see.” 
Farmers, they doant look sweet, they niver looks sweet to me. 


What did yer say? The land! “They’ve taken away our land? 

And Squoire, he ‘closed our Common?” Well, that I can 
understand. 

Tf he’s a-willin’ to give it un back, that’l soot me quite; 

Tf he aint willin’, why then me au’ Squoire ’ull have to fight. 


What I wants is land for 4 cow—keep that i’ yer head! 
If Squoire sticks to Common, his park ’ull do instead. 
Woant say nowt of arrears, I wish to hact as a frend : 
Giv’ me land for a cow, an’ least said soonest mend ! 


Childern ? I said it afore: I’d have yer to teach ’em free. 
Cottage? The bigger the better! Th’ ould house woant do for me. 
When I grow ould? Why, then I’ll want the parish to pay 
Summat to keep un going; let’s say a shillin’ a day. 


Parson? Aye, there’s the dickens—wi’ all his Latin and Greek, 
Keeps hissen fro’ bustin’ by tappin’ it once a week— 

Dunnaw what he wull say ; an’ if he doant go for we, 

But sticks to Squoire an’ farmers, then what’! we do wi’ he P 


Nothin’ to say agin him; a werry good sort o’ a man; 
Crissens, an’ marries, an’ berries, as well as ony won can; 

’S wife, too, she’s a good ’un with soup, an’ a pudden, an’ pill; 
Nothin’ she likes so much as to hear when folks is ill. 


Jim says, “ Down wi’ his tithe!’ He goes to chappul, does Jim. 
“‘Thank you for nothin’,” says I, “it’s the land as pays for him. 
D’ye think I want to pay un?” ‘Yer’! get more wage,” says he, 
“If so be as Squoire can let his land tithe-free.” 


“‘Summat in that,” says I. But then, says Will—he knows 
More nor he looks—* What’s wage, if as fast as it comes it goes? 
Summun must pay for Parson; if not the land, then you’l 
Have to pay all his fees just double.” (That Will’s no fool.) 


“ Summat in that!” says I, and then I scratches my head : 
Thinkin’s not my line like them as to books is bred. 
Besides I wishes un well: he were ollers good to me: 

Let alone the young uns, as he asks to a school-feast tea. 


Mebhee, he woant stand stiff, but he’ll throw in’s lot wi’ the poor, 
Not wi’ prayer-booky folk as drives to the Church’s door. 
Them’s not what God cares for: at least so I heard un say, 

** Came as poor to the poor ’—he said it last Christmas Day. 


Axd then he lets his glebe for allotments. A doose of a rent 
Gets for it, too. But then yer money is better spent 

There, nor in beer,—a precious. And then there’s Cluband Coals, 
Flannul, an’ blankets, all o’ the best, an’ Christmas doles. 


So if the Church is for us, we'll all on us go for the Church: 

TI aint a goin’ for nothin’ to leave th’ ould thing in the lurch. 
And when it comes to votin’, if Jim he cries instead, 

“Down wi’ the Church and Parsons!” my golly, I'll punch ’is’ead. 


Eh, Sir, what? “I’m stoopid.” Well, praps I am, can’t say. 
None does nothin for nowt ; yer gemmen must have yer pay : 
Sartain shure yer must. But then a vote, d’ye see, 

“’S a dooty I owe’s to all,” as yerself yer said it to me. 





Well, yer can come again. There’s plenty o’ time ’twixt now 
An’ general next election. Yer’ll think about that cow ? 
Farmers send milk to Lunnon. 0” course they do, it pays; 
So I'll go for a cow and a haker o’ land to graze. 


B. 





? a 
BOOKS. 
——@——_—_ 
MR. DAVITT ON IMPRISONMENT.* 

Mr. Davirt’s book consists of two volumes, one of which con- 
tains his prison experiences, and the other a series of lectures 
on social subjects, delivered to a solitary hearer—a blackbird 
who for some months shared Mr. Davitt’s cell, and after dis- 
playing unusual intelligence and affection, behaved as badly as 
a human being. Mr. Davitt in pity released him; and the bird, 
with a sort of scream of delight, flew away for ever, without 
even a look of farewell, and doubtless by this time has forgotten 
that the prisoner existed. The lectures we do not propose to 
review. ‘They are merely a repetition in a hundred forms of 
Mr. Davitt’s well-known ideas upon land; and as we do not in 
the least understand what he means by the central one of them, 
it is useless for us ‘to waste our readers’ time. Mr. Davitt 
holds that all economic evils, and most social evils, proceed 
from private property in land. He would, therefore, have the 
State absorb it all by depriving it of value. We dislike the 
suspicion of exaggerating extreme views, and therefore quote 
the author’s own words :— 

“Tt is the rush of the unemployed agricultural population to the 
towns which intensifies the struggle for existence, and thus enables 
employers to fix the rate of wages on the basis of the least they will 
give, viz, bare subsistence. If we can check that rush we shall re- 
verse the position, and enable the workers to fix the rate of wages on 
the basis of the least they will take. Nor ought it to be very difficult 
to accomplish this. We have only to make the nation the proprietor 
of the land. Tax land in city, town, and country up to its full value, 
and no one would find it to his advantage to hold for higher prices, for 
he would simply be holding for a higher public tax. The millions of 
acres of land now lying waste in Great Britain would instantly come 
into cultivation. The State, from its abundant revenue, could advance 
large sums for the reclamation of the land, and the resu!t would be that 
instead of there being, as now, an unemployed agricultural population, 
there would be a demand for labonr so great that many generations 
must elapse before population could overtake subsistence. The mineral 
resources would be equally thrown open. It would be the interest of 
the State to impose conditions that would have the effect of en- 
couraging instead of discouragirg the development of these re- 
sources, and again in this field the demand for labour would far 
exceed the supply. And thus, instead of the competition being, as 
now, between workers seeking employers, it would be between em- 
ployers seeking workers, and wages would rise all along the line.” 
We presume Mr. Davitt means by full value, full value for 
letting purposes; for if he means by full value all that land 
would produce, he would, by taking all, throw it out of cultiva- 
tion, as has occasionally happened in the East. But then, if the 
State takes the full letting value—and less would not extinguish 
private proprietorship—how is the tenant’s position changed P 
He has to pay the highest possible rent to an all-powerful land- 
lord, instead of a high rent to a weaker one. Mr. Davitt 
says elsewhere the State might fix the value as “bare” 
value,—that is, we suppose, value without improvements,— 
but in that case, why should proprietors who have made 
improvements give up their land? We say nothing of con- 
fiscation, of the reluctance of half mankind to work on the soil, 
of the fact that in many countries where land can be had for the 
asking the poverty of the population is deeper than in Ireland, 
and only point out that the method proposed will not work. The 
State cannot obtain the land by taxation unless it takes the full 
letting value; and if it takes it, will be only a fresh landlord, 
and avery bad one. Mr. Davitt is really, though he does not 
know it, proposing the Madras ryotwaree system for the United 
Kingdom. It has been tried, both there and in ancient Peru, 
to the most logical extent, and in both places with the result 
of extinguishing agricultural property, destroying agricultural 
energy, and increasing the permanent liability to periodical 
famines. 

It is useless, ina literary review, to go over this old story, and 
we turn gladly to the first volume, which is full of practical 
experience. It disappoints us a little, for Mr. Davitt is not 
aware how much of his information about the criminal classes, 
their ways, their characters, and their slang has been placed 
before the public long ago. It is interesting, but not new, to 
hear that the criminal classes hang loose to their religion, and 





* Leaves froma Prison Diary. By Michael Davitt. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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will turn Protestant, or Catholic, or Mahometan, as convenient, | 
the only exception, it seems, being Presbyterian thieves; but it 
has been said before. And we read somewhere three years ago, 
in an official report, Mr. Davitt’s statement that receivers pay 
purglars and thieves only one-fifth the value of their plunder, 
and that receiving was consequently the most profitable of 
trades. Still, the book is interesting. Its author writes 
clearly and well, in spite of an occasional slip, such as 
the misuse of “ contemptible’? for “contemptuous;” he is 
entirely free from the querulousness usually perceptible in 
political prisoners ; he can generalise with some boldness, and 
he has not lost, as most men do in imprisonment, the faculty of 
humour. His story of the thief who thought robbery demon- 
strably right till a convict stole his bread is excellent, and so 
is his account of the Scotchman who sorrowed so keenly over 
the woes of Ireland till an Irishman spat in his face, and thence- 
forward cursed all Irishmen; but the following anecdote appeals 
to a wider audience, and is, iu its way, quite perfect. Old Peter, 
a convict from Yorkshire, was rather slighted by the criminal 
aristocracy of Dartmoor, but one day mustered up courage to 
join a group who were laughing over some experiences :— 

“A costermonger intruding into a Belgravia drawing-room could 

not be more promptly expelled than was poor Peter, who was indig- 
nantly asked ‘ What did the old gowk want there? Thus unfeelingly 
repelled, Peter walked slowly back to where I was standing, a wit- 
ness of his humiliation, and, leaning upon his shovel as if in the 
agony of disgrace, he muttered, ‘I’m a gowk! Ov coorse I’m nowt, 
becose I donno cum fro Lusnon! Bud I'll tell thee wod’ (fiercely 
addressing me), ‘I stowl watches forty yer sin—long afore them 
chaps wer born! Bud’ (continued he sorrowfully, while resuming 
his work near me), ‘that’s nowt, becose—I dunno come fro 
Lunnon!’ I have often thought that Old Peter’s was as cruel an 
instance of unappreciated merit as any that came under my observa- 
tion while studying the caste of crime.” 
It will be seen that a prison is very like any other place, and 
this is the substance of Mr. Davitt’s observation. The convicts 
keep up grades like outsiders, those being highest who have 
been most successful or most ambitious in their crimes. They 
have prejudices of their own, one being, we are glad to see, that 
blackmailers are, on the whole, the lowest criminals, unfit for 
criminal society ; they have their own morality, based princi- 
pally on the notion of duty to each other as partakers of a 
common lot; and their own somewhat stern methods of giving 
that morality peremptory sanctions. They are “bad” and 
“good” like outsiders, badness and goodness being orderliness 
and disorderliness ; and, as outside, the good predominate, about 
three-fourths of all convicts being perfectly amenable to dis- 
cipline, and never receiving bad marks, As in the world, too, the 
laws are made for the bad and not the good, and, therefore, seem 
severe; and also, asin the world, some laws are persistently evaded. 
For example, thongh conversation is forbidden, the communication 
among prisoners is complete. They have a way of whispering 
along a whole corridor, through the peep-holes made for the 
warders, as well as other contrivances. And finally,as in the world 
so in prison, excellent laws are sometimes badly administered, 
the main cause of such cruelty and insubordination as exist 
being the necessity of trusting power to warders who may be 
totally unfit to exercise it. Still, the immense majority obey the 
rules, which speaks in favour of rules and rulers; and Mr. Davitt’s 
complaint that the minute and humiliating regulations, meant to 
restrain the disorderly, press upon all alike, is a little unreason- 
able. So do the laws of the universe and of the world. If the best 
man on earth breaks the rule which should keep his finger out 
of a flame, it will burn him; and the criminal with good intent, 
if there be such a man, suffers from human law. Classification 
might possibly be improved, especially by isolating a few of 
the most abandoned, but it is arranged by men of vast ex- 
perience ; and, short of solitary confinement, which is torture 
destroying the mind, it is impossible to prevent contamination 
wholly. You cannot do it outside prison walls. There is, we 
see, a special classification of convicts in Mr. Davitt’s own mind 
which is not a little curious. He writes, of course, with a large 
tolerance, like a doctor about his patients; but at heart he 
seems to have much of the feeling of an Irish peasant,—is 
lenient to the murderer, scorns the swindler, and has some- 
thing like hatred for the thief. He believes the latter to be the 
victim of a sort of irresistible propensity akin to that of the 
magpie, and to be utterly irreclaimable; while of murderers he 
says this :— 

“T have converscd in prison with over twenty, and have been for 
years a close observer of several other murdererz, without being able 


to trace a predilection to that greatest of all crimes, either in the 
conduct or facial expressions of these individuals. Murder might 





really be what De Quincey has termed one of the fine arts for any- 
thing an observer of this portion of prison population could discern 
in the ordinary shaped heads, general observance of prison discipline, 
and personal behaviour of most murderers. The really hardened, 
irreclaimable criminal will never commit a murder. Neither will 
that nearest approach to Bill Sykes in style of dress and face, the 
bruiser. Robbery with violence these will commit, thrash a police- 
map, or give cruel ill-treatment to the wretched beings with whom 
they cohabit, but they have too wholesome a dread of being ‘ topped ’ 
(hanged) to add murder to their list of other accomplishments. 
Murders occasionally occur in connection with robbery, it is true ; 
but they are, as a rule, accidental to the perpetration of the latter 
crime, and scarcely ever premeditated. ‘he most heinous of all 
offences—murder deliberately intended and planned before its com- 
mission—is, ordinarily, the offspring of the passions of revenge and 
jealousy, or the outcome of social or political wrongs; and is more 
frequently the result of some derangement of the nobler instincts of 
human nature than traceable to its more debased orders or appetites. 
Temporary insanity, parental mania (as when mothers or fathers 
murder their whole family), and infanticide, add their quota to this 
class of crime; but it stands in no relationship, in its ultimate 
motives, to the other numerous crimes which bring together in a 
convict establishment such a variety of criminal character.” 


One of the ablest of English Judges gave us once precisely the 
same opinion about thieves and swindlers, basing it first on 
experience, and next on the passionless and deliberate character 
of all crimes against property; but we suspect the human in, 
stinct is right, and that the thief is not the worst of mankind- 
though his crime involves more cruelty than is usually re- 
membered. As to murder, Mr. Davitt’s acquaintances were 
the respited. He did not know the hanged; and he has— 
unconsciously, it may be—too faint a horror of the murderer 
for social reasons. Half the murderers hung in Europe are 
murderers for the sake of safe theft. His idea betrays, 
like his main proposal for the reform of criminal law, a 
defective feeling for society, though his feeling for morality 
is unimpeachable. He does not, we think, quite see that 
murder is the most anti-social crime; or that society must 
occasionally make punishment terrible for its own protec- 
tion. He pities the men sentenced for loug terms, would 
reintroduce transportation, and thinks seven years’ penal servi- 
tude sufficient penalty for any crime whatever short of murder. 
That may be, if, as he thinks, hard labour is so very terrible to 
all but labourers; but would it also be sufficiently deterrent ? 
Society has to think of that, as well as of a scientific proportion 
between offence and punishment, as Mr. Davitt will discover if 
he ever becomes Home Secretary in an Irish Republic. The 
further view that Society is responsible for much of the crime 
among us, and especially for the growth of a criminal class, 
we need not discuss at any length. It is true in part, 
and in part nobody denies it; but one of Society's efforts 
at prevention must be punishment. The diminution of poverty 
will do something, and education something more; but they 
will not do all,as Mr. Davitt will find, if he will study the 
statistics of crime in America, where every man can have 160 
acres for the asking, and in the City of Rome, where there is 
scarcely a man born in the city who cannot read and write. He 
admits himself that many of his irreclaimable thieves are well 
educated, many of them well-read, and some of them clever 
talkers of evilin two or three languages. We do not, therefore, 
find in Mr. Davitt’s experience many practical suggestions, the 
best, perhaps, being that part of the solitary confinement now 
inflicted should be reserved for the end of the sentence. It 
would then break all prison associations, and let the man loose 
with a lively dread of an incident in his punishmeut which he 
has often, when he is released, forgotten. For the rest, Mr. 
Davitt’s first volume is eminently readable, and gives us a 
favourable impression of its author; but it is not quite as 
nutritious as when we opened it we had hoped. 





AN ENGLISH DISCIPLE OF ZOLA.* 


WuEN we say that this novel, both in matter and manner, 
reminds us very strongly of the work of M. Emile Zola, it is 
needless to add that it contains much that is unsavoury, and 
not a little that is positively revolting. Were this all that 
could be said of it, we should, of course, content ourselves with 
the very few words which would be necessary for a strong ex- 
pression of distaste; but A Mumier’s Wife has other qualities 
than simple unpleasantness, and in virtue of its vividness of 
presentation and real literary skill, it may be regarded as in 
some degree a representative example of the work of a literary 
school that has of late years attracted to itself a good deal of 
the notoriety which is a very useful substitute for fame. Its 


* A Mummer’s Wife. By George Moore. London: Vizeteliy and Co. 1885. 
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merits and its defects are both outcomes of that so-called 
“realism” which we are asked to admire as the bright con- 
summate flower of contemporary imaginative art. 

Though Mr. Moore’s story abounds in what the language of 
the stage calls “ business ’—that is, in elaborated detail and 
quick movement—its main structural lines are simple enough, 
and it lends itself readily to a brief summary. We are intro- 
duced in the first chapter to Ralph and Kate Ede, a young 
married couple of the lower middle-class. Ede keeps a small 
draper’s shop; and his wife, who has been a dressmaker, con- 
tinues after her marriage to follow her calling, which can be 
profitably pursued in connection with her husband’s business. 
Ede’s health is delicate, for he is a sufferer from confirmed 
asthma—an attack of which is described with sickeningly 
realistic minuteness in this very chapter—and his frequent 
enforced absences from his place behind the counter have neces- 
sarily involved unfortunate pecuniary results. In spite of Kate 
Ede’s industry, things are not very flourishing with herself and 
her husband; and after considerable consultation they resolve 
to find a lodger for a little parlour and bedroom which 
they can manage to spare. An application for the rooms 
is made by a Mr. Dick Lennox, a prominent member of 
a theatrical company which is paying a brief visit to the 
town; but Ralph’s mother, Mrs. Ede senior, who lives with 
her son and daughter-in-law, and who has a religious horror of 
the stage and every one connected with it, makes an indignant 
protest against the reception of a godless playactor into a 
Christian household. Her son shares her feeling to some extent, 
but his resentment at what he considers his mother’s dictation 
is so much stronger than his Puritan principles that he decides 
in favour of Mr. Lennox; while Kate, to whom the stranger is 
a being from an altogether new world, looks forward to his 
appearance with a feeling of timid, wondering, and yet delight- 
ful expectancy. The actor accordingly takes possession of the 
rooms, and is waited upon by Kate, to whom he speedily begins 
to pay attentions, which half-frighten and half-fascinate her. 
The fear, however, quickly yields to the fascination ; every day 
the actor’s advances have more of passion and less of pro- 
priety; and when, at the end of its short engagement, 
his company travels on to another town, and he has to 
bid Kate farewell, neither intends that it shall be a final 
parting. Left thus to herself, the surrounding world of prosaic 
fact, which much reading of morbidly sentimental fiction has 
made distasteful to her, becomes more repellent than ever. She 
returns to the cheap romances which since her marriage she has 
abandoned, and constructs similar romances of her own, with 
herself for a heroine, and a hero who closely resembles the absent 
Dick. Ina few months the company returns, and Dick Lennox 
comes back to his old rooms, bringing with him a little pair of 
diamond earrings, which Kate dare not wear, but which are a 
delightful proof that she has not been forgotten. It now be- 
comes evident that her fate is sealed. She yields herself un- 
reservedly to her lover's caresses, pays surreptitious visits to the 
theatre; and at the last of these stolen meetings, which takes 
place the night before the departure of the company, she decides 
to go home no more, but to fly with Dick. The flight is accom- 
plished; and she travels about with the company until such 
time as she hears that Ralph Ede has got a divorce. She 
is now a free woman, and is about to become a mother, 
so Dick, who is not altogether devoid of principle, and who 
is, in his way, really fond of the woman who has forsaken her 
home for him, gives her the right to bear his name, and Kate 
becomes “a mummer’s wife.” But her self-respect has gone. 
She has no real repentance, hardly even remorse, but a feeling 
of miserable discomfort at the thought of having done “ some- 
thing wicked.” Then, too, she is consumed by constantly recur- 
ring jealousies, for the most part baseless, as Dick, in spite of 
his sensual temperament, is not inconstant; and in such sur- 
roundings as hers the artificial stimulus of drink has an irre- 
sistible fascination. The evil appetite quickly grows, and before 
her baby is born she has become completely enslaved. The 
child dies, killed by its mother’s neglect, and from that day 
Kate’s progress on the downward road becomes increasingly 
rapid. Her jealousy becomes more irrational and more un- 
governable, her fits of violent intoxication more frequent; and 
Dick, whose life she attempts in a paroxysm of fury, is com- 
pelled to leave her, making her, however, an allowance sufficient 
for her real needs. As a matter of course, Kate sinks lower and 
lower, her constitution breaks down, and at last death finds her 
in a cheap London lodging, to which she has been driven as a 
final shelter. 





We have tried to tell the story in such a manner as to veil its 
more offensive features, upon which, indeed, it would, in g 
journal appealing to general readers, be impossible to dwell -. 
but it will not be difficult to imagine the manner in which the 
above outline is filled-in by a writer in whom the instinct of 
decent reticence is altogether dormant. Quotation of any of the 
passages which give to the book its special quality is, of course, 
out of the question; and we can only say that it consists of a 
series of studies of moral and physical disease, in which every 
symptom is described with a fullness and realisableness of detail 
that is, in the most literal sense of the word, simply nauseating, 
There are some books which a healthy-minded critic feels almost 
compelled to ignore, because even his censure will probably have 
only the effect of exciting prurient curiosity; but A Muminei’s 
Wife is calculated rather to upset the healthy stomach 
than to excite tke unhealthy appetite. The books which 
inflict the greatest amount of moral injury are those which, 
though devoid of quotable outrages against morality or decency, 
are surrounded by an atmosphere of suggestiveness; but Mr, 
Moore’s story is like a picture with no atmosphere, and he tells 
so much that little is left to be suggested. We can, indeed, 
imagine the author quoting in his own defence the well-known 


couplet,— 
“ Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen ;’’ 


for assuredly vice in his pages is even loathsome in its hideous- 
ness, and he has not gone out of his way to invest with adven- 
titious attractiveness the sins with which he deals. Roses and 
raptures are not without a place in his record; but there are 
plenty of thorns and torments; and assuredly if art, literary or 
pictorial, fulfils its true mission in photographic presentation of 
the details of sensuality and sottishness, it is well that such 
presentation should have the photographic veracity which allows 
no item of ugliness or foulness to escape. 


But that such presentation is the true mission of art, or any 
part of that mission, is the very thing which we emphatically 
deny ; aud we are content to let our judgment of such a book as 
A Mummer’s Wife stand or fall with our success or failure in 
justifying such denial. Of course, if we are allowed to assume 
the truth of the old axiom that the end of art is pleasure, our 
task is easy enough; for as the objects portrayed by the new 
school of realists are admittedly unpleasant in themselves, a 
representation of them must needs be also unpleasant in propor- 
tion to its veracity and realiseablness. We know as a psychological 
fact that imagination can produce physical effects identical with 
those of actual sensation; and if, for example, a writer be 
skilful enough to describe an offensive smell in such a 
manner as to impress vividly on the imagination the 
peculiar quality of its noisomeness, the description will 
produce in a sensitive organism just the same feeling of 
physical nausea which would be produced by the smell itself. 
Now, a book like A Mummer’s Wife may be described—and that 
the description is not wholly figurative we could easily show 
were quotation possible—as a collection of offensive smells. 
Howsoever repellent it may be to the moral sense, it is even 
more emphatically repellent to the physical sense; and with 
the greater part of the disgust which it excites morality has 
nothing to do. Unless it can be regarded as a pleasure to be 
compelled to witness the most revolting accessories of disease 
and debauchery, Mr. Moore’s book stands condemned by the 
most universally accepted canon of art. 

Probably, however, Mr. Moore does not accept the canon in 
question ; indeed, it is an amusing peculiarity of M. Zola and 
the members of his school that they profess to “ scorn delights, 
and live laborious days” as apostles of truth and morality. 
Signor de Amicis, a sympathetic critic of the work of Mr. 
Moore’s master, says that the perusal of Zola’s fictions is 
“like finding truth for the first time;’’ and goes on to declare 
that the author of Nana is “one of the most moral novelists in 
France.” Now, as Mr. Moore, in a really able manner, pays M. 
Zola the compliment of almost servile imitation, we may assume 
that he has identical aims—that his chief end is the teaching of 
morality, and that he endeavours to achieve this end by delinea- 
tions of unflinching and uncompromising veracity. Proceeding 
upon this assumption, the first remark that suggests itself is that 
in the matter of morality A Mummer’s Wife is a book of great 
cry and little wool. In what may be called moral atmosphere 
it is, of course, altogether deficient, for such an atmosphere is 
produced by the selective process, which is to the realists an 
offence against truth; and the special “ morals’? which are to 
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be gathered from its pages are somewhat thin and unstimulating. 
It is doubtless true that an unhealthy exercise of the imagina- 
tion conduces to moral flabbiness, that when a woman loses her 
self-respect she loses her chief safeguard, that drunkenness is 
a degrading vice, that jealousy is a formidable foe to love, and 
that evil communications corrupt good manners; but thesetruths, 
though doubtless important, are so elementary that sufficient 
justice seems to be done to them when they are made the 
subject of copy-book headings. It may, indeed, be urged—and 
there is much force in the plea—that just because these things 
have become commonplaces they have ceased to be vividly 
apprehended, and that when a work of art can restore such 
vivid apprehension it performs a real service. This is quite 
true; but then itis necessary that this vitalisation of common- 
place should not be gained by the sacrifice of something still 
more precious; and this something assuredly is sacrificed when, 
for the sake of enforcing a mere ethical proposition, the moral 
nature is exposed to contamination by prolonged imaginative 
companionship with the very evil against which the moral warn- 
ing is directed. Familiarity breeds contempt of evil as well as of 
good; and contempt for an enemy is apt to prove a dangerous 
emotion. We have always a certain safeguard against any 
special vice while it remains alien to us, not in practice 
alone, but in imaginative comprehension; and a book which 
forces such comprehension upon us must of necessity do 
something to deaden the moral sensibilities. It is all 
very well to say that an elaborately-painted picture of 
vice is harmless if the vice be not made attractive; but asa 
matter of fact, vice is attractive, or no one would be vicious, 
and a “realist”? of Mr. Moore’s kind is bound to paint its 
attractions as well as its penalties. We have admitted that Mr. 
Moore does not go out of his way in search of these things ; but 
then they are in his way, and his realism must find a place for 
them. The boast of authors of his class is that they do not 
write for young girls. We should hope not. We presume, how- 
ever, that they write for young men; and we can only say that 
the moral miasma of the long-drawn story of Kate Ede’s seduc- 
tion, with its unctuous episodes of stolen embraces, will hardly 
be rendered harmless to such readers by any number of “ moral 
lessons,” howsoever vividly enforced. But we have said enough. 
A Mumimer’s Wife is a bad book; and, as it is clever as well, 
would be a dangerous book, were it not for the physical nasti- 
ness which has, happily, no element of attraction. 





THE CAT, PAST AND PRESENT.* 

M. Cuamrrieory, as all the world knows, is a skilled writer of 
short and readable books on many subjects, and among others 
he has dealt with The Cat, Past and Present. It is unneces- 
sary to say that his work has not suffered at the hands of so 
accomplished a translator as Mrs. Cashel Hoey ; she has, indeed, 
added to its value, not only by a vividness of rendering which is 
especially her own, but also by the solid contribution of an 
appendix of “supplementary notes,” which, if it contained no 
more than the delightful extract from Théophile Gautier’s 
Ménagerie Intine, would be well worthy of the attention of our 
readers. M.Champfleury’s work is not a scientific treatise like 
that of our countryman, Mr. St. George Mivart. It is an essay 
on the popular, and especially the French, way of looking at 
cats; and we hope that it will prove as amusing and instructive 
to our readers as it certainly does to ourselves. 

The modern interest in cats, to which the columns of this 
journal frequently bear witness, is probably due to two char- 
acteristics of our day,—its subjective temper, and its passion for 
detail. Cats reflect with more exact completeness than other 
animals some of the less obvious features of human character; 
and thus they at present command the interest which belongs 
to forgotten or unattempted subjects. Besides this, they have 
enlisted in their favour the modern sense of justice. They have 
had many enemies, and it would be premature to say that they are 
universal favourites even now. M. Champfleury finds himself at 
war with representatives of powerful sections of French Society. 
Among philosophers, Diderot accuses the cats of Langres of such 
thievish habits ‘‘ that even when they are taking something that 
is given to them, their furtive way would make one think they 
were stealing it” (p. 51). he academician, M. Flourens, goes so 
far as to deny that so unsociable an animal as the cat can 
properly be termed “domestic” (p. 97). M. Toussenel, as a 
sportsman, rules that “a love of cats is a vice of inferior minds.” 





* The Cat, Past and Present. From the French cf M. Champfleury. With 
Supplementary Notes by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. London: George Bell, 1885. 





He denounces “sympathy with a beast passionately fond of 
asparagus.” “TJ never meet a prowling cat,” he says, “ without 
doing him the honour of shooting him” (pp. 52-53)—a remark 
which we have heard, word for word, from a sportsman on this 
side the Channel. But the greatest authority among the 
enemies of the cat in France is the naturalist, Buffon, who 
insists that cats are selfish, perverse, and treacherous,—with 
nothing beyond the semblance of attachment to man, and pre- 
senting a most unfavourable coutrast to dogs, “ who are sincere 
in everything” (p. 151). To these may be added the physi- 
ologist, who informed the world of his particular satisfaction in 
vivisecting cats on account of the detestation he felt for them. 

On the other hand, as might be inferred from the char- 
acter of the French people, the cat has always had many 
distinguished friends in France. One of M. Champfleury’s 
correspondents somewhat magniloquently describes La Fontaine 
as “the Homer of cats” (p. 183), whom no doubt he thoroughly 
understood, just as Gottfriel Mind was their “ Raphael” 
(p. 185). Among French Ministers, Cardinal Richelieu and 
Colbert always had kittens playing about their Cabinets; Riche- 
lieu sent the kittens away when they were more than three 
months old, and had ceased to be amusing. Louis XIII. dis- 
tinguished himself as a boy by begging for the lives of the cats, 
whom it was a custom—brutal enough—to throw into the bon- 
fires on St. John’s Day. More interesting is the tenderness 
towards cats of distinguished soldiers, like General Hondaille. 
As a colonel, he was suddenly ordered to lead his regiment 
across France, from Toulouse to Metz; he was obliged to 
leave his cats behind, and he used his first leisure to 
retrace his steps to Toulouse for the purpose of fetch- 
ing them back. Chateaubriand’s love of cats is well known; 
for him, they were not merely an amusement, but a study. 
They were the companions of the many vicissitudes of his life ; 
as an exile, as an ambassador, as the arbiter, for a while, of 
French literature, he was devoted to cats. For Chateaubriand, 
Buffon was to natural history, or at least to this department of 
it, what the encyclopzdists were to theology, and the Jacobins to 
politics—a misleader. The cat “ Micetto,” which was presented 
to Chateaubriand by Pope Beo XII., has been immortalised by 
his second owner. Chateaubriand’s Memoirs abound in refer- 
ences to the animal, whose independent bearing—“ the indiffer- 
ence with which it passes from the salon to the housetop ”— 
reflected a quality which Chateaubriand could appreciate. Not 
that French cats are to be identified too closely with the Church 
or the Restoration. In a painting, by the Republican Prudhon, 
representing the Constitution, a cat sits at the feet of Liberty 
(p. 32). Victor Hugo's favourite cat “ Chanoine,” so called “on 
account of his indolence,” is, or was, a living expression of feel- 
ing towards the Church, with which we cannot expect our 
clerical readers entirely to sympathise. Sainte Beuve’s cat was 
allowed to walk over his table, amidst an accumulation of notes 
and papers, which no servant would have ventured to disturb. 
M. Prosper Merimée’s enthusiasm for cats was grounded on 
their “ well-bred ” manners; aud in the ante-room of the great 
restorer of French cathedrals, who combined advanced Repub- 
lican and Voltairian opinions with his love of medieval architec- 
ture,—M. Viollet le Duc,—there was a mosaic of cats, which 
could hardly have been, professionally speaking, useful to him. 

M. Champfleury, although chiefly, is not exclusively French in 
his treatment of the subject. Among English cats, he has a 
word for the historic cat of Whittington, Lord Mayor of London, 
and for the dignified cat which sat on a seat by the side of 
Cardinal Wolsey while acting in his judicial capacity as Lord 
Chancellor (p. 64). The story of a yet more famous cat, 
“ Muezza,” is told as follows :— 

‘““While Mahomet was concocting his system, his cat sat curled- 
up on his sleeve. While the cat purred, Mahomet reflected, for the 
purring of a cat makes an excellent bass to meditation. Perhaps the 
prophet dreamed of his paradise. He dreamed for a long time, and 
the cat fell asleep. Being at length obliged to attend to his business, 
Mahomet took a pair of scissors, cut off the sleeve of his robe on which 
the cat was sleeping, and rose gently from his seat, happy that he 
had not disturbed the animal’s slumber.” (p. 70.) 


This reminds us of a visit which a friend made to the late 
Bishop Thirlwall when he had resigned his see, and was living 
in retirement at Bath. ‘lhe Bishop was in very failing health, 
and, as his visitor thought, looking less comfortable than might 
have been wished. “Why do you not sit in that arm-chair, 
my dear Bishop?” said the visitor. ‘Don’t you see who is 
there?” said the Bishop, pointing toa large sleeping cat; “she 
must not be disturbed.” 
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Cats are like oysters, in that no one is neutral about them; 
every one is, explicitly or implicitly, friendly or hostile to them. 
And they are like children in their power of discovering, by a 
rapid and sure instinct, who likes them and who does not. It 
is difficult to win their affection; and it is easy to forfeit what 
it is hard to win. But when given, their love, although less 
demonstrative, is more delicate and beautiful than that of a 
dog. Who that is on really intimate terms with a cat has not 
watched its dismay at the signs of packing-up and leaving 
home? We ourselves have known a cat who would recognise 
his master’s footstep after a three months’ absence, and come 
out to meet him in the hall, with tail erect, and purring all over 
as if to the very verge of bursting. And another cat we know, 
who comes up every morning between six and seven o’clock to 
wake his master, sits on the bed, and very gently feels first one 
eyelid and then the other with his paw. When an eye opens, 
but not till then, the cat sets up a loud purr, like the prayer of 
a fire-worshipper to the rising sun. Those who say lightly 
that cats care only for places, and not for persons, should 
go to the Cat Show at the Crystal Palace, where they 
may see recognitions between cat and owner that will cure 
them of so shallow an opinion. When we were last there, one 
striking instance fell in our way. Cats greatly dislike these 
exhibitions; a cat, as a rule, is like Queen Vashti, unwilling to 
be shown, even to the nobles, at the pleasure of an Ahasuerus. 
Shy, sensitive, wayward, and independent, a cat resents being 
placed upon a cushion in a wire cage, and exposed to the un- 
intelligent criticism, to say nothing of the fingers, of a mob of 
sightseers. One very eminent cat, belonging to the Master’s 
Common Room at Christ Church, Oxford, whose size and beauty 
have on several occasions entailed on him the hard necessity 
of attending a cat show, takes, it is said, three days to recover 
from the sense of humiliation and disgust which he feels, 
whether he gets a prize or not. On the occasion to which we 
refer, a row of distinguished cats were sitting, each on his 
cushion, with their backs turned tothe sightseers, while their faces, 
when from time to time visible, were expressive of the deepest 
gloom and disgust. Presently two little girls pushed through 
the crowd to the cage of one of the largest of these cats, cry- 
ing, “ There’s ‘Dick!’” Instantly the great cat turned round, 
his face transfigured with joy, purred loudly, and endeavoured 
to scratch open the front of the cage, that he might rejoin his 
little friends, who were with difficulty persuaded to leave him at 
the Show. 


No doubt, local attachment is a prominent feature of a cat’s 
mind; and a very good quality it is too. It, however, often gets 
eats into odd company, as it did those cats whom Baruch men- 
tions as sitting upon the idols of Babylon (vi. 22), if not into 
serious misfortune. Under this head, our readers should study 
the story, given by M. Champfleury (pp. 141-143), of the French 
curé’s cat, who was only induced to Jeave an old presbytery by 
being put into a bag and dipped in a pond. This attachment 
to place is closely connected with a cat’s fine power of accurate 
observation. Whenua piece of furniture has been moved from 
its accustomed place, all the cats in the house set themselves to 
examine the phenomenon, with a view to discovering, if possible, 
its reason. Cats are, we apprehend, inveterate Conservatives. 
This priuciple, rather than ill-nature or jealousy, explains their 
conduct on the arrival of a new companion. They first of all 
tentatively examine it; then, especially if it be a kitten, they al] 
spit at and scratch it. Only after slow approaches and the lapse 
of three or four days is the new-comer received even provisionally 
into the circle of established cats; but at the end of a month 
it is just as secure in its position as is the first Reform Bill 
in the British Constitution, or any aged Peer in the House of 
Lords. This ready acceptance of accomplished facts illustrates 
that quality of sagacity in cats upon which M. Champfleary 
lays stress (cf. pp. 108-127). Cats are, however, sometimes 
strangely at fault. So was “ Madame Théophile,” a red cat with 
a white breast, pink nose, and blue eyes, who was “on terms of 
the closest intimacy ” (p. 198) with M. Théophile Gautier. When 
Madame first saw a parrot, she evidently took it for a green 
chicken and was preparing to deal with it accordingly. 
She gradually made her approaches; and at last, with one 
bound, sprang upon the perch where the parrot was sitting. 
But the bird, without moving, addressed Madame in a deep 
bass voice, “ As-tu déjeuné, Jacquot ?” For this accomplish- 
ment the cat was wholly unprepared; after all, it might be a 
man in disguise. The bird followed up its advantage by further 
questions,—“ Et de quoi? Du rdti du roi?” and as the cat 





retired in sheer terror, preceeded to quote French verses, which 
naturally and utterly completed Madame’s discomfiture. 

However, that we may not leave this subject at an awkward 
moment, we will advise our readers to study well the account 
which M. Gautier gives of a cat belonging, if we are right, to 
his second “ dynasty,” and bearing the imposing name of “ Don 
Pierrot-de-Navarre;” nor should they omit the story of the 
epoch-marking cats (they were born soon after the appearance 
of Les Misérables), “ Gavroche” and “ Eponine.” M. Gautier 
felt, as, indeed, well-bred cats themselves feel, the importance 
of names of distinction, such as are suggested by the events or 
literature of theday. We ourselves know cats who do not care 
to answer to “ Puss,” “Tom,” “ Minnie” (we remember one 
ferocious cat, larger than a puma, at Rouen, who was thus 
named), “ Baby,” and the foolish substitutes for real names which 
are so thoughtlessly thrown at them. At the same time, we 
should ourselves shrink from addressing a cat as “ Pisistratus 
Palologus Porphyrogenitus Malachi Nero” (p. 212), although 
one magnificent being, who was once described at length in our 
own columns, seems to have owned this overwhelming name. 
Est modus in rebus. 

It is to be wished that M. Champfleury could tell us more 
about the language of cats. He says, however, that sixty-three 
different myows have been counted, but that the notation of 
them is difficult. One, however, would appear certainly to mean, 
“ Are you coming?” (p. 157). Probably cat-language contains 
more nouns than verbs, and more adjectives than nouns. Cats 
have, however, a habit, especially at night, of all talking at the 
same time,—a practice in which, as in other and higher respects, 
they resemble ladies; and this makes it difficult for any but 
intrepid students to arrive at large or definite conclusions on the 
question of their exact meaning. 

Our author, we observe, shrinks from dealing with a delicate 
subject, much discussed in France; we mean, how far cats are 
good to eat. In China, it appears, ‘enormous cats are regu- 
larly fattened and eaten;”? but French opinion seems still to 
require that cat should be disguised as rabbit (p. 186). Some 
of our readers may have known an eminent Oxford tutor whose 
memories of the Visigothic walls of Carcassonne were over- 
shadowed by his having discovered that some professed hare at 
a table d’héte in an hotel of that city was really cat. Certain 
it is, that during the siege of Paris many of the most beautiful 
and interesting cats in the place were eaten; and this would 
seem to show that French feeling on the subject must have 
changed considerably since the days of Montaigne. He illus- 
trates the force of imagination by the case of a lady who died 
merely because she supposed, although quite without reason, 
that she had three or four days before eaten cat-pie :— 

“Je scay qu’un gentilhomme, ayant traicté chez luy une bonne 
compaignie, se vanta trois ou quatre icurs aprez, par maniere de ieu 
(car il n’en estoit rien), de leur avoir faict manger un chat en paste: 
de quoy une damoiselle de la troupe print telle horreur, qu’en estant 
tumbee en un grand desvoyement d’estomac et fiebvre, il feut im- 
possible de la sauver.’—Lssais, vol. 1, p. 197, ed. 1828. 

But happily this question is not yet within the region of prac- 
tical ethics in England, nor is it likely to be so, unless, indeed, 
some of our more fervid Vivisectionists should proceed to eat 
whatever they vivisect, as well as to vivisect whatever they eat. 
Here, however, we are in the neighbourhood of burning contro- 
versies, too serious and urgent to suit the genius of the amusing 
book before us. So we make our bow, once more advising our 
readers to make M. Champfleury’s acquaintance for themselves. 








PHILISTIA.* 
Ernest Le Breton, the hero of this clever and amusing novel, 
may be described as the sort of man about whom one doubts 
whether he would not sooner have the whipping assigned by 
Shakespeare to all who are used according to their deserts, than 
not feel that he owed, at any rate, something to his own exer- 
tions. To a person of so peculiar a temperament, late had been 
truly unkind in making him the son of a distinguished officer, 
whose services had been rewarded with a pension, for this en- 
tailed upon poor Ernest the ever-present and afflicting thought 
that he had been fed and educated by a Government grant, so 
that all his compatriots had had to contribute to his board and 
lodging, whether they liked it or not, and that 1t was his 
bounden duty to try and repay the world for the cost of his 





maintenance. Of course, that is not the light in which a 
pension is ordinarily regarded by its recipients. But 
* Philistia. By Cecil Power, London: Chatto and Vindus, 
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then, this excellent and utterly impracticable young man 
is above regarding anything in an ordinary, common-sense 
fashion, and is so loth to have whatever is not earned by his 
personal efforts, that one wonders how he could reconcile it 
with his conscience to profit by the sun’s light and heat, or any 
other of Nature’s gifts. Whatever is is right, is a doctrine 
horrible to him; and so far does he go to the other extreme, 
that he is by no means sure of the propriety of his own 
existence, and a friend of his observes with much truth, that, 
“if he did exactly what he thought abstractedly right, he’d go 
away and cut his throat incontinently for an unprofitable, un- 
productive, useless citizen.” His idea of what work is worth 
doing is as eccentric as his other notions. Most people would 
imagine that a man craving to benefit his fellow-creatures would 
joyfully hail a chance of journalism or schoolmastering, as 
affording very considerable opportunities for gratifying his 
desire. But not so, Ernest. In the one he sees nothing 
beyond “hammering a few lines of Ovid into a stupid 
boy’s skull;” and in the other, “a useless, unsocialistic 
trade,’ and “a very unsatisfactory kind of work for an 
ethical being to perform for humanity;” so he turns up his 
nose at both these professions, and pronounces that of a 
shoemaker to be the only occupation really adequate to satisfy 
the exalted aspirations of mankind. Other traits in his character 
are, that he believes in nothing except Socialism, abominates 
whatever smells of unproductivity, and though by nature mild 
as milk, is yet on principle a staunch upholder of Nihilists, Com- 
muuards, and the would-be “ eliminators ” of crowned heads, 
landlords, and capitalists. To exemplify the extreme sensitive- 
ness of his conscience, we will mention one incident in his career. 
A newspaper article written by him had, without his consent or 
knowledge, been so altered by the editor as to make it advocate 
just the reverse of what Ernest had intended it todo. There- 
fore he burns the cheque sent in payment, though at that moment 
he is without employment, in bad health, has only sixpence in 
the world, and a wife and baby to support. And when subse- 
quently asimilar case occurs, and, instead of destroying the cheque 
he uses it to procure medical advice and proper nourishment for 
his sick child, he feels that he has fallen away grievously, and 
even compares his conduct to St. Peter’s denial of Christ! Of 
course, this is ridiculously overstrained. In such circum- 
stances @ man with any reasoning power at all would have 
seen that it was his duty to think only of the two human 
beings dependent on him, and that he was wrong to let them 
suffer for the possible ill-effects of an article for which he was 
no more responsible than if he had had no hand whatever in its 
composition. Falling into dire straits, he is at last extricated 
by the friendly—and by him unsuspected—exercise of aristo- 
cratic, back-stairs influence. And when one thinks what an 
unmitigated evil such influence is in his eyes, and how bitterly 
he would have been humiliated to imagine himself in any way 
indebted to it, one seems to see in the fate of the sternly uncom- 
promising Democrat, rescued unconsciously to himself by a 
means which he abhors, a satire upon the folly of any one of 
our race attempting to pronounce so absolutely as to what is 
good and what is bad. 


The two heroines spring from very different ranks in life, and 
are remarkable for manners and customs that are just the 
reverse of what would naturally be expected from their respec- 
tive social positions. One is the daughter of a small country 
grocer, the other of an ear]; and while the former is well-bred, 
highly cultivated, modest, refined, and lady-like, the latter is 
(though shrewd and kindly) decidedly vulgar, not well-educated, 
and so forward in her behaviour and conversation as to be an- 
maidenly. “ Don’t stand staring at me, there, like an image !” 
is her elegant utterance to a footman. This reversal 
of ordinarily-received ideas is quite in keeping with the 
rest of a book which everywhere represents the upper 


ten thousand as empty-headed, ill-educated, and selfish 5 | 


and speaks of a person who exchanges their society 
for that of a petty country tradesman, as “going from 
darkness to light,” and being able once move to enjoy a little 
good society “in the only true sense of the word.” Exaggera- 
tion of this kind is absurd and by no means calculated to 
attain the writer’s object, if, as seems likely, he aims at proving 
that all class prejudices are folly. He will no more effect 
this by an improbable, wholesale transfer of characteristics 
from upper to lower classes, and vice versd, than he would 
upset one’s ideas of natural history by bringing grapes, and pro- 
fessing to have gathered them from thorns; or figs, and saying 





that they were plucked off thistles. One would simply suppose 
that he was acting “ with intent to deceive,” or that his botanical 
observations were inaccurate, or his knowledge imperfect, and 
one’s previous ideas on the subject would remain unchanged. 
Besides, it must be borne in mind that though class prejudices 
are often carried to an unreasonable length, it does not follow 
that they may not have some real foundation in differences which 
make a general amalgamation unadvisable. For instance, if one 
set of people regard pocket-handkerchiefs as indispensable, and 
another set consider them superfluous, it seems improbable that 
those people will be altogether at their ease when living on 
terms of close intimacy together. 

Philistia is clever and well-written, containing some yeasti- 
ness and a considerable sense of the incongruities of life, and of 
the difficulty—sometimes impossibility—of reconciling theory 
and practice with one another. There is human nature about 
the numerous characters, even though they are rather too im- 
possible, and the reader follows their fortunes with interest. 
Mr. Power appears to have apprehended that enthusiasm for 
humanity is excellent, but to have failed to perceive that unless 
it springs from obedience to God’s command it must necessarily 
be a form of self-worship, and a paying of divine honour to 
what is mortal. Perhaps this is the cause of his having the 
same manifest inclination to be unfair towards people of any 
definite religious creed, that he has regarding those of high birth; 
and in his future works it is to be hoped he will correct this 
tendency. In respect of both the aristocracy and believers he 
seems to need the reminder we once heard given to a party of 
juveniles engaged in discussing their parents, by one of the 
party who thought the criticisms were becoming too severe, 
and who observed magnanimously,—“ Well, but they are fellow- 
creatures after all, you know.” In conclusion, we wish to point 
out :—First, that no country squire’s sister is likely to be 
guilty of the enormity of suggesting an offer of shooting (in the 
sense of sporting) to any one in May. Secondly, that notwith- 
standing the Mrs. Nicklebyish inconsequence of speech into 
which Lady Le Breton occasionally lapses, her worldly-minded 
ladyship’s abilities were too good to have allowed her to put 
Hurlingham pigeon-shooting on a par with killing a man-eating 
tiger. And thirdly, that the sentiment, “ He that plants a fruit- 
tree for his children to eat of, is doing as much good work in the 
world as he that sows the corn in spring to be reaped and eaten 
at this autumn’s harvest,” is out of place in the mouth of a red- 
hot Socialist and opponent of hereditary privileges, who would 
have been much more likely to denounce as immoral any such 
encouragement of the notion that a man’s children had a right 
to profit by his labours. 

MODERN GREEK LYRICAL POETRY.* 

One of the unfortunate but inevitable results of the Erasmian 
pronunciation is that it renders English readers totally unable 
to appreciate the rhythm of Modern Greek verse, in which a 
great deal of its charm resides. That this inability involves a 
real loss, we are prepared to maintain ; and we would adduce in 
support of our opinion the fact that two nations differing so 
widely in intellectual temperament as the French and the 
Germans are at one in the interest they display in the literature 
of Modern Greece. In evidence of this, we have only to point, 
amongst a number of similar works, to the valuable collections 
of Fauriel and Passow, and the monumental researches of 
Legrand, which combine French enthusiasm with Teutonic 
erudition. 

In comparison with our neighbours, it must be confessed that 
in this field we Englishmen make but a sorry show, and that the 
meagre list of our contributions reflects discredit cn the com- 
prehensiveness of our scholarship. We have, it is true, some 
half a dozen enthusiasts among us; but they are voices crying 
in the wilderness. Professors Blackie, Jebb, Mahaffy, and Mr. 
Geldart have, by their lectures, essays, and descriptive writings, 
given some slight impulse to the study of Modern Greek ; 
but the barrenness of results may best be illustrated by 
the fact that, in the list of publications of the Oxford 
University Press, the only book treating of the subject 
is Mr. Geldart’s slim volume of lectures on the relation 
of Modern to Classical Greek; while we doubt if up to 
the present date the Cambridge Press has issued any such 
work at all. This has struck us as all the more remarkable, be- 
cause by encouraging and patronising the study of the living 


* The Poetry of Modera Greece, Specimens and Extracts translated by Florence 
McPherson. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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language, which is acknowledged to be a valuable means of 
communication throughout South-Eastern Europe, our leading 
scholars would be able to give a most effective answer to the 
utilitarian arguments of those who would dispense with the study 
of the dead language altogether. Moreover, the present writer can 
answer, from his own experience, for the renewed interest with 
which, after a course of the modern, one recurs to the study of 
the classical literature. But, as we have indicated above, our 
mode of pronunciation—which has been justly described as one 
which enables us to understand one another, at the cost of being 
unintelligible to the rest of the world—remains the most fatal 
block in the way of an intelligent study of a literature possess- 
ing many characteristic and attractive features. Conceive the 
state of our patriotic feelings if the Germans were to promulgate 
and adopt a method of pronouncing Shakespeare differing 
absolutely from our own! And yet this is not a very unfair 
picture of our treatment of the Greeks,—a treatment which, it 
is well to remind all scholars, is naturally resented by their 
leading literary men, and justly regarded by them as an effec- 
tual hindrance to the manifestation of an appreciative interest 
in their literature by English readers. The following experience 
of an English visitor to Athens may be taken as the reductio ad 
absurdum of the Erasmian pronunciation. Having learnt 
that a fine sarcophagus had been recently dug up, this 
gentleman set off in the direction of the quarter where the 
discovery had been made, and meeting a gendarme, addressed to 
him the following query,—Pow estin ho sarcophagos ? (xov gor 
6 oapxoPervos). ‘To which the Greek replied,—* Bono Johnny, 
me no spik Inglish.” 

In the face, then, of the comparative dearth of interest ex- 
hibited by English classicists, it is a refreshing sign of the 
times to find an English lady possessing the general scholar- 
ship and the special familiarity with her subject which lend 
such value to this volume of translations from the poetry of 
modern Greece. The authoress has, in the first place, one 
requisite of the highest value to a translator, a perfect under- 
standing of the meaning of the original. She is also so well 
read in the history of modern Greece as to be able to elucidate 
all allusions, personal or geographical. And lastly, her evident 
familiarity with our own ballad-poetry lends force and spirit to 
her renderings of the Klephtic songs. The collection is divided 
into two parts, the first comprising specimens of the popular 
ballads of Greece, the second containing translations from the 
works of lettered Greek poets of the present century. If the 
authoress is at her best in the former, recalling the spirit of 
Lockhart’s Spanish ballads by her vigorous renderings, it is, in 
our opinion, because she has here shown far better judgment in 
making selections than in the field of recent or contemporary 
verse. No collection of Modern Greek poetry can lay claim to 
be really representative which does not contain specimens of 
Chrestopoulos, who is conspicuous by his absence from this 
volume. Again, while perhaps justly denying originality to 
Alexander Soutsos, except in his early satirical pieces, Miss 
McPherson has surely acted unfairly by him in not making 
extracts from the one department in which, according to her 
own confession, he excelled. She might well have given us one 
of his stinging onslaughts on Capodistrias, the refrains of 
which, as A. R. Rangabé, the doyen of Modern Greek literature, 
tells us, have passed into proverbs, such as that, for instance, of 
the journalist, dspucs ciuas marpimrns nol xovxxovare “ya dey 
Bau, 4 vrovpynua us Bidsis 4 EPnusoida ypaQu:— 

“T’m a staunch and fiery patriot, loyal to the very kernel : 
Find me office, or I’ll start a hostile opposition journal.” 

Much that is characteristic of Modern Greek verse is almost 
impossible to reproduce; for example, its iterations and constant 
refrains, as in the charming Navas:oua, or Lullaby, by Valaorites, 
where Miss McPherson fails most conspicuously to render the 
grace of the original. Here, too, as in one or two other passages, 
there is some bad grammar, such a sentence as this being in- 
excusable :— 

“Come! (sc. dreams) a poor mother forsaking not, 

Beside her babe who lies 

Taking their lullabies.’’ 
Another slight blot is the writer’s predilection for the epithet 
“swarthy ” in inappropriate applications, as, for example, to 
the “flanks” of a ship. Nor has she always succeeded in 
grasping the metre of the original in those poems where she 
professes to reproduce it. We have detected also one slight 
chronological flaw, possibly a printer’s error, in a note on p. 106, 
stating that Miaoulis, the famous Hydriote sea-captain, died in 





1837. This should be 1835, in which year the collection of 
lyrics by Panagiotes Soutsos was published containing the 
elegy which Miss McPherson translates. These blemishes, how- 
ever, do not detract from the solid merit of the work, which 
deserves a cordial welcome as an effort to raise the study of 
Modern Greek literature from the magazine-article level, to 
which it has hitherto been almost exclusively confined. The 
following passage is a fair sample of Miss McPherson’s powers 
as a translator :— 
“THE PALLIKAR’s Last MEssAGE. 

Bear ye this message to my love, my own belovéd one: 

At Easter she must mourning go, nor festal garments don, 

Nor braid her hair, nor garnishing of golden coins put on. 

These tidings to my mother bear, my mother sorrowing sore, 

Bid her not hope for my return, nor e’er await me more; 

But tell her not that I am slain; say not that I am dead; 

Say, far amid the forest lone, a wife I’ve wooed and wed. 

The hard rock my new mother is, the black earth is my bride ; 

My kin by marriage are the dust and pebbles at my side.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
> 

The British Quarterly Review, January. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—This strikes us as being a particularly readable and attractive 
number. Miss Gordon Cumming’s article, ‘The Offerings of the 
Dead,’’ is one that, to many readers, will be a thorough revelation on 
an obscure subject. ‘Ancestor worship’? among the Chinese 
probably seems to.most people a harmless, if absurd, superstition. 
Miss Gordon Cumming shows it to be an influence pervading all the 
social and political life of the Empire, and most antagonistic to 
progress. It may serve as a sample of this influence to mention that, 
on the last occasion of the vacancy of the Imperial throne, the in- 
dispensable law that the worship of the deceased Emperor must be 
performed by a younger successor necessitated the appointment of 
a child (to the exclusion of all candidates of mature years), and con- 
sequently necessitated a second long regency. This is a most valuable 
and interesting article. The reviews of the biographies of Sydney 
Smith and Carlyle, and of the memoirs of Lord Malmesbury, 
furnish articles of above the average interest. The last of 
these three, ventures, we see, on some rather risqué stories which 
no other critics, as far as we know, have had the courage to 
draw upon for their extracts. In philosophy we have an able essay 
on “True Theories of Life: Utilitarianism, Pessimism, Christianity,’ 
by Mr. D. Radford Thompson. Mr.C. Kegan Paul writes on the 
“ Pgalter,’’ and Mr. Isaac Taylor on the “Hittites,” a curious by- 
path of history, on which discoveries may yet be made. There isa 
contribution to the “ State-Church” question, fairly temperate and 
candid, in “The Strength and Weakness of the Anglican Church.” 
But why should the writer use such a word as “effrontery’’ of the 
perfeetly serious argument based on the difficulty of providing for 
poor agricultural populations on the voluntary system ? “ Effrontery ” 
means “impudence in falsehood.” But this is one of the amenities of 
Liberationist controversy, all the more startling, of course, when it is 
contrasted with the general culture of the periodical in which it is 
found. An outspoken essay deals with the Irish question, and draws 
vigorous pictures of how Ireland with a separatist Government would 
act. The writer’s prophecies are probable enough ; but what of his 
hopes of parties combining to put down Irish obstruction to govern- 
ment? The Athenian aristocrats were ready to betray Athens to 
Persia, and did betray her to Sparta. 

The Story of St. Saviour’s Priory and its Work in Haggerston. The 
Orient’s Christmas Number. (G. J. Palmer, Little Queen Street.)— 
The story of the admirable and noble work done by the Anglican 
Sisters in Haggerston has hardly yet penetrated the quarters of 
London where there is most superfluous wealth and least of even 
moderately useful work; and we rejoice in every publication which 
helps the diffusion of that story amongst those who do least and 
possess most. To show the kind of life which the Sisters lead, we 
will give one short extract from this interesting publication :— 

“Visitors to the Priory will see nothing but a few dilapidated 
houses. The Sisters are out and about among their poor till the 
evening, and there is no grand work to show. There is the Children’s 
Nursery; but this is quite in a small way, and Wednesdays and 
Fridays, at midday, the dinners are dispensed. But the great work 
of the Sisters lies among the poor in their own homes and among their 
classes in the evenings. There is nothing except the general aspect 
of poverty to show in the house. A lady who had corresponded with 
them proposed to come and stay, and see a little of the work. She 
was utterly unknown to them except by letter. She had a long 
journey to London, and arrived very late at night. The Priory, she 
thonght ; it must be a grand building ; and she wondered, as the cab 
drew up at the number given, that the gaslight shone only on a row 
of dingy, blackened houses, and not on a Gothic portal and studded 
oaken door. She rang, and a Sister admitted her, and sat and talked 
to her while she was having some refreshment. Unmistakably 
she saw the Sister was a lady. She was shown to her sleeping 
apartment—a portion parted off a low room by a holland curtain, 
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containing a bed, a chair, and wash-stand. When she saw the 
general poverty of the house by daylight she was more shocked 
still. Ragged tablecloths, insufficient accommodation for meals— 
all scrupulously clean, though—cracked walls and ceilings, furniture 
which looked as if it had been bought off a stall in the street—and, 
to tell the truth, in most cases it had, except where friends had 
given old chairs and tables. ‘Can ladies really live like this?’ she 
thought. However, in a short time she found that she could, as well 
as the others, and, while she often laughs over her first impressions 
of S. Saviour’s Priory, she always says she looks upon her sojourn 
there as one of the happiest periods of her life: . . . . . A good deal 
of the Sisters’ crockery—indeed, all that used in the sick kitchen— 
has been purchased by the sale of rags. An old woman comes round 
and takes the rags when they amount to a certain weight, giving you 
in exchange cups, jugs, plates, &c.; therefore the more old rags you 
send the Sisters, the more crockery you will keep them supplied with. 
Then, too, they save every scrap of wastepaper; this, when it has 
reached a certain weight, they can sell at Lloyd’s Paper Mills.” 


We have received the sixth volume (June—November, 1884) of 
The Bibliographer: a Journal of Book-Lore. (Elliot Stock.)—We 
observe with regret, which has been expressed in not a few other 
quarters, that the magazine comes to an end with this issue. It is, 
however, to be substantially revived in another shape. To this new 
venture we wish an inheritance of all its merits and a more com- 
manding success. 


Miss Luddington’s Sister. By Edward Bellamy. (D. Douglas.)— 
This “ romance of immortality,’ as it is called, embodies a quaint 
fancy : nothing less mysterious than that our past selves are living 
entities. The sister of Miss Luddington is the Miss Luddington that 
was young and beantiful, before a sudden illness had changed her into 
a withered and spiritless old woman. How Miss Luddington goes to 
a spiritualistic medium to evoke this form of her own personality 
from the past, and what comes of her going, we shall not say. To 
do so would be to spoil the surprise, which is certainly effective ; 
though the way in which the writer escapes from the difficulty is 
scarcely satisfactory. But a quite satisfactory escape would not 
have been possible under the circumstances. 


Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 1885. (Harrison and 
Sons.)—From the Preface to the forty-seventh edition of Sir Bernard 
Burke’s useful annual, we learn that daring the year intervening 
between December Ist, 1883, and December 1st, 1884, eight Peers have 
been added to the House of Lords, viz., Lords Hampden, Strathspey, 
Tennyson, Monk Bretton, Herries, Northbourne, Sudley, and 
De Vesci. The peerages of Strathspey, Herries, Sudley, and 
De Vesci give seats in the House of Lords respectively to the 
Scottish Lords Seafield and Herries, and to the Irish Lords Arran 
and De Vesci. Three Baronetcies have been created—Lister, Bow- 
man, and Samuelson. During the period above referred to, twenty- 
three Peers have died, viz.:—Dukes Albany, Buccleuch, and 
Wellington; Marquesses Hertford and Londonderry ; Earls Craven, 
Bantry, Abingdon, Sandwich, Seafield, Arran, Cowley, and Lander- 
dale; Viscounts Falkland and Torrington; Barons Howard of 
Glossop, Mostyn, Raglan, Farnham, Petre, Stafford, and Ampthill; 
and Baronesses Sempill and North. Within the same period thirty- 
two Baronets have died. 


Books ReEcEIVED.—A Book about Roses. By S. Reynolds 
Hole, Canon of Lincoln. (Blackwood and Sons.)—This is an 
“eighth edition, revised,’ of a most charming book, which 
fully deserves all the success that it has obtained. Modern 
Window-Gardening. By Samuel Wood. (Houlston and Sons.)— 
This is a convenient hand-book. Each aspect is separately treated. 
The reader learns what he can best grow in town and country, what 
if his window faces north, and what if it faces south. It is satis- 
factory to read that the “ north-window may be made equally as 
attractive as the south-window, by selecting hardy classes of plants 
suitable for the aspect.” The Pleasure-Garden ; or, the Conditions 
of a Happy Life, by W. Haig Miller (Religious Tract Society), a set of 
pleasing papers, republished from the Sunday at Home. The 
Honey Bee: Its Nature, Homes, and Products, by W. H. Harris, 
B.A. (Religious Tract Society), an interesting manual of bee-keep- 














ing, plentifully furnished with illustrations. Outline of Historic 
Ornament. Translated from the German. Edited by Gilbert R. 
Redgrave. (Chapman and Hall.) Introduction to the Study of 
Modern Forest Economy, by John Crombie Brown, LL.D. (Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh.)\——The Wood-cutting of the Netherlands 
in the Fifteenth Century, by William Martin Conway (Cam- 
bridge University Press.)——The Elements of Psychology, by Robert 
Jardine, B.D. (Macmillan), a “second edition, revised and im- 
proved.” The Objectivity of Truth, by George J. Stokes, B.A. 
(Williams and Norgate.)\—A work published by the Hibbert 
Trustees, and one of the fruits of the endowment which they ad- 
minister. Charles Darwin : a Paper contributed to the Transactions 
of the Shropshire Archeological Society, by Edward Woodall. (Triibner 
and Co.)——Siv Introductory Lectures Delivered in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Owens College, Manchester. (J. E. Cornish, Manchester.) 
—Attention should be specially given to the fourth of these six 
lectures, dealing with the subject of “Female Education in its 
Physiological Aspect,” by J. Thorburn, M.D., a subject which, diffi- 
cult as it is to discuss, it is sheer madness to neglect.——Sleep- 
walking and Hypnotism, by D. Hack Take, M.D. (J. and A. Churchill.) 
Churches of West Cornwall, by the late J. T. Blight, a “* second 
edition ”’ (Parker and Co., Oxford and London.) —— Visitors’ Guide to 
Orvieto, by J. L. Bevir, M.A. (Edward Stanford.) ——Notes on Crime 
and Criminals on the Peshawur Frontier, by G. R. Elsime, B.C.S. 
(W. Ball, Lahore.)——My Experiences as a Moderate Drinker, a 
Drunkard, and a Total Abstainer, by Charles Meadows.——Wealth, 
Work, and Want, by Edward Adams (London Literary Society). 
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| when, in describicg one of his heroines in “ Don 
Juan,” he wrote the lines,— 
“In virtues nothing earthly could surpass her, 
Save thine ‘incomparable oil Macassar,’ ’”’ 
he paid a tribute at once to his heroine and to that 
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TATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The THIRD ORDINARY MEETING of the 
present Session will be HELD on TUESDAY, the 
20th inst., at the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn 
Street, 8.W., London, when a paper will be read 
entitled, ‘‘Furthor Notes on the Progress of the 
Working Classes,” by Ropert GirFren, Esq., LL.D. 

The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 
The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 








Pall Mall East, from 10 till5. Admission, 1s, Cuta- 
logue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 
OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


—Miss NORTON will RE-OPEN her School 
on WEDNESDAY, January 2lst. There are vacancies. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
W. — The LENT TERM commenced on 
THURSDAY MORNING, January 15th.—Letters 
addressed to MISS WOODMAN (Mrs. George Daven- 
port), as above, will be forwarded. 
OUTH KENSINGTON — 
1 TREBOVIR ROAD, S.W.—ADVANCED and 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES, under the Direction of 
Mrs. W. R. COLE. 
The NEXT TERM WILL commense FRIDAY, 
January 16th, 1885, 
A Separate House for Boarders, in which there will 
be a few vacancies. 


OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIES. 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and -healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils. 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languager, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 
has been very successful for many years, Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50. One 
of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED up in JUNE 
NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 on 
January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rey. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 

T LEONARD’S SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certified Student of 
Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides a 
thorough Education at a moderate cost. House Girls 
received from the age of nines NEXT TERM begins 
on JANUARY 2lst. 


OLMESDALE HOUSE, BURGESS 
HILL, SUSSEX. 


Mr. &. McC. HILL, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Balliol College, PREPARES BOYS for MARL- 
BOROUGH COLLEGE and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
—Terms, EIGHTY GUINEAS. 


LAS HEN, Criccieth, North Wales.— 
Mr. F. H. PETERS, M.A.. married Fellow of 
University College, Oxford (formerly a King’s Scholar 
at Eton, and Scholar of Balliol), TAKES a FEW 
PUPILS, age under 16. German and Drawing if de- 
sired. Riding, trout-fishing, lawn-tennis, &c. The 
place is remarkably healthy. Terms, £150. 


T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 


Warpren—The Rev. STEPHEN HAWTREY, M.A. 
TERM begins WEDNESDAY, January 21st. 


OVER COLLEGH.—SAVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, worth from 
£40 to £10 i0s a-year, will be OFFERED at EASTER. 
There are also Scholarships of £55, tenible at the 
Universities. NEXT TERM will commence JANUARY 
20th. Board, £49; Tuit’on Fees and College Dues, 
from 15 to 30 guineas.—For particulars, apply to 
Rev. W. BELL, M.A., Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, 
Esq., Hon. See. 


HE FREE and OPEN CHURCH 
SOCIETY, London (30 Charing Cross), and 
Manchester (the Parent Society. Estab'ished 1857), 
asks HELP to proclaim to the new'y-votirg two 
million labourers that the Pari<h Churches are for 
them, despite Liberationists and Pewholders. Papers 
supplied. Subscription (5s), now due. Bankers: 
Brooks.—E, HERFORD, Cuairman. 












































OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1815, 
WITH MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED 
FOR THE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G, 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE, Chairmar. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
P. 


M.P. : 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, _s 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 


For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 27th. 


GRADUATED 
‘Died SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED. 


CHAIRMAN ... os Prebendary BRERETON, 


BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
CENTRE SCHOOLS, 














WorcrsTER Park, SURREY. 2 : = ' 
DARLINGTON, DURHAM. 5 Terms Inclusive, £63, 
County ScHOOLS. , 
Barnarp Cast Le, DurwamM, ... Terms Inclusive, £42. 
(Other Schools in Contemplation). 

Apply to Mrs. ROBSON, Head Mistress, Worcester 
Park, Surrey ; cr to the Secretary, R. BOOTH, Esq., 
4 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C. 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE ir all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A, 
W. YOUNG, E q., M.A. 

BROW 


AMPSTEAD HEATH 
SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
Principal—Mrs. CASE. 
The NEXT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, 
January 2lst. 


QO PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— 
Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time disen- 
gaged for Lectures and Practice Classes in English 
Language and Literature, Reading and Composition. 
—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, Redlands, 
Reading, SCHOOL for LADIES. 
PrRINCIPAL.—Miss STEELE PERKINS, 
(Cambridge Hizher Hon. Cert., 1st Class). 

Efficient Resident Teachers and London Professors 
assst in a thorough Modern Education, without 
overpressure. The large house and garden and 
the healthiness of the locality afford exceptional 
advantages, 














ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, cn 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROF'T, Manager. 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EstaBuisHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
= elsims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,? Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 








ECORATIVE CO-OPERATORS* 
ASSOCIATION, Limited, 


405 OXFORD STREET, W. 
HOUSE PAINTERS, DECORATORS, and 
FURNISHERS. 


Chairman—Mr. ALBERT GREY, M.P. 


This INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
which is promoted solely in the interest of all the 
workers therein employed, guarantees :— 


THOROUGH WORK, STEADY WORKMEN, and 
ARTISTIC TALENT. 


Particulars on application to the MANAGER, 
or to the Honorary Secretary, Miss HART. 


oo ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enn Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.°. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... eee se =£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund oe wun .» £950,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BII LS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for co.lection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


COTTISH UN ION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824. 

















Life Premiums may be paid up in 5,10, 15, or 20 years. 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Established 1824, 


PROFIT POLICIES AT NON-PROFIT RATES. 


poe UNION and NATIONAL 
kh INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 


PARTNERSHIP POLICIES. 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
h) INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824. 











POLICIES UNDER ‘“ MARRIED WOMEN’S 
PROPERTY ACT, 1382.” 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1924. 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 
3y Policies payable during Lifetime. 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS, RATES AND FORMS 
OF PROPOSAL. 
EprnsurGu—35 St. Andrew Square. 
Loxpon—3 King William Street, E.C, 
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Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, with Plan, price 4s, 
HE MONUMENTS’ of ATHENS: 

an Historical and Archwological Description. 

By Panaciorrs G. Kastromenos. Translated from 


Greek by AGNES Sm1TH. 
Fake : Bewaep Sranrorp, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Just ready, demy 8vo, price 1s; post free, 1s 2d. 
VER-GOVERNMENT: a Lecture 
delivered in the Mutual Hall, Capetown, on 
Friday, July 25:h, 1884, by W1LL1am Basin Worsrorp, 
B.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford, Lecturer iu Classics at the 
Diocesan College, Cape Colony. 
London: Epwarp Stanrorn, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
This day is published, price 33 6d. 
USINGS in FAITH, and other 
Poems. By Josep Lioyp BRERETON. 
Cambridge: MacminLan and BowrEs 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 

ECTURES on MENTAL DISEASE. 

By W. H. 0. Sankey, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P., 

late Lecturer on Menta! Diseases, University College, 

London, Associate of: the Medico-Psychological 

Societies of Paris and New York, Proprietor of 
Boreatton Park Asylum. 

“Asa handy treatise on the essential features, and 
onthe scientific and social relationships, of mental 
disease, Dr. Sankey’s work hes few rivals in English.” 
—Practitioner. 

London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 
rice 6s; post free for the year, 21s. 


P. 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CLXI., for JANUARY, is now 
ready, containing :— . 
1, THE Present STATE OF THE IRISH QUESTION. 
2. Toree THEORIES OF LiFe: UTILITARIANISM, 
PessiMIsM, CHRISTIANITY. 
3. THE OFFERINGS OF THE DEAD. 
4, Lorp MaLtmessury’s Memorrs, 
5. THe PsaLter. 
6, Tae H1iTirTEs. 
7. SYDNEY SMITH. 
8, THe STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE ANGLICAN 
CHURCH, 
9. THomMAS CARLYLE. 
10, PoLITICAL SURVEY OF THE QUARTER, 
ll. ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: HoppER aad STouGuTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. ae Ye ee 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
317, will be published on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT. 

















CONTENTS. 
1. Dean MANSEL. 
2. Tue Lonpon Livery COMPANIES. 
3. Proupr’s LIFE OF CARLYLE. 
4, Tue HIGHLANDERS AND THEIR LANDLORDS. 
5. SAMUEL JOHNSON AND HIS AGE, 
6. Tue Congo. 
7. THe Navy AND THE EMPIRE. 
8, REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 
9. Tue IsoLaTION OF ENGLAND. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


IGURE-DESIGNS for STAINED 
GLASS, by E. BURNE JONES.—See the 
BUILDER for this week (price 4d; by post, 44d; 
Annual Subscription, 19s).—Also Views of Cuurches, 
Upper Holloway, and Gedding (Suffolk) —The Tenure 
of Land in Foreign Countries—Restorations of the 
Pergamene Altar—Works by Old Masters at the 
Royal Academy—Heating and Ventilation of New 
Houses of Parliament, Berlin (with Plans)—Appro- 
priate Ornamenutation of Works in Iron; &c.—46 
Catherine Street, ard all Newsmen. 
| GOLD MEDAL. 
| Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 
FRY’S|- 


peys CARACAS COCOA. 
: 








**A most delicious and valuable 
icle.”’—Standard. 








| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA FARY'S COCOA EXTRACT, 
| ‘** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
|—W. W. Stroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 

) TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 
MPORTANT.—A Lady wishes to 
dispose of (privately) her complete suite of 
Old English pattern electro-plated spoons and forks. 
All stamped Al quality, never used. The set com- 
prises one dozen each table and dessert forks, dossert 
and tea spoons; half-dozen table spoons, four salt, six 
egg, and two mustard spoons, with gilt bowls—66 
pieces in all. To an immediate purchaser the low 
sum of 50s accepted for entire suite; great bargain.— 
Mrs. MACGREGOR, care of Drallim and Oliver, 
18 Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, E.C., where the 
plate may be seen, or can be sent on approval. 








“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 

eakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julins Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon. Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 





ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 

Capital Fully Subscribed... ues £2,500,000 
Lite Fund in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders about wee ae wee «875,000 
Totat Investep Funps Urwanps or Two MILLIoNns: 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 

Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





PROTECTED POLICIES. 


IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. 


Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 


and security of the Assured, as follows: 


Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title : 


Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system: 


A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 


Residence in any part of the world is allowed under ordinary whole-life Policies after 


one year from their date: 


Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured ; 
nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 

Justice of England. 
Right Hon. the 

Baggallay. 


The Lord Justice 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 


James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


The Policy-reserves are determined upon 


data yielding the highest known security. Tho Policies are indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next Division will be made 


as at December 31st, 1886. 


The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 


application. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


INSTITUTION. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectra ApvAnTAGEs obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 
Economy.—tThe Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 
Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisibte among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 


ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, 


Large additions have thus been 


made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,500 and upwards, 
Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business. 


The Funds are now close on Five Millions. 


Ouly two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 


Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &e., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


Edinburgh, November, 1884, 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





| oe & Cos OWN SAUCE. | ue ILFRACOMBE HOTEL—A 


Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 





er MEATS. Also, 


PASSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rPURILE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





QPHCIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1833. 

“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

** Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.”’—J uroRS’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


“At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without _ 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 





It Cures Headache and Bili 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet Fever, 
and other Diseases. Eminently useful in Constipa- 
tion, Feverishness, &.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 
Holborn, London, 





,» and is the best | 








charming winter residence on the verge of 
the Atlantic, with the mild and equable climate of 
North-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, over- 
looking hotel gardens. Reduced tariff from Novem. 
ber ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 


Ilfracombe, Devon. 
eee OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
iu casks and cases fur home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
| bginmameer og HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 1384, 
Gee MEDAL awarded, 
FOR EXCELLENCE of QUALITY, TO 
ALT and CO., 


EAST INDIA PALE and 
BURTON ALE BREWERS, 
Stores and Offices, 21 to 31 PANCRAS ROAD, 


LONDON. 
I] IST of PRICES to be obtaincd of all the 
4 Principal Dealers. 


LDRIDGH’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
Established Sixty Years. 

Varranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pree 
verts Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
Ly all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 

2 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
fT OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—This Ointment affords the shortest, 
st path to soundness in all kinds of 
»fulous affections, scorbutic maladies, 
ivtions, and inflammations. There is 
nothing deleterious in the composition of Holloway’s 
Ointment, but, on the contrary, its ingredients possess 
the most soothing, purifying, and strengthening 
qualities, so that it can be usel with perfect safety 
by persons of all ages. The delicate skin of infants 
is not irritated by its application, and it is equally 
adapted for subduing the tedious ulcerations attack- 
ing the aged. In all constitutional, chronic, and 
complex atfections, Holloway’s Pills should be taken 
whilst his Ointment is being used, in order that all 
baneful matter may be expelled from the system. 
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TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES, 
A GIRTON GIRL }.{/MITRE COU RT, 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Were commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


MONTHLY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


“Who does not welcome ‘Temple Bar ?’ ”’—John Bull. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS.’. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 





LL 


WHISKEY. | The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality, made with choice Brandy. 
A fine appetizer ; pleasant with aérated waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Coguac. 
Sold by a'l Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
Manufacturers, T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone; a .d 22 Walbrook, City. 


GRANT’S 
TONIC 
LIQUEURS. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 











FINEST ARROWROOT. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E S | A ® Sotiatinnn Ledion Ceitinen, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


PEAR S’ SOAP. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—“‘ I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 
being more free from excess of alkali and other tinpurities prejudicial to the skin.” 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 94a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








By the AUTHOR of “The ROSE GARDEN,” &c, 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By 


Frances Mary Pearp, Author of  Contradic- 
tions,” &c, 2 vols. , 


VENETIA’S LOVERS. By 


Lesuik Keitu, Author of “ Alasnam’s Lady,’ 
&o. 3 vols. ‘ 
‘* We have no hesitation in saying that ‘ Venetia’s 
Lovers’ are well worth studying. Venetia herself 
is a charming conception ; frank, refined, true, and 
pure ; and her lovers are cleverly-wrought studies of 
the man of the world. Mr. Keith’s book is specially 
adapted to the minds of those who like to be amused 
without being disgusted, and instructed without 

being bored.”’—Whitehall Review, 

“**Venetia’s Lovers’ is a very captivating novel, 
Leslie Keith is undoubtedly pnoontel of ry Boe 
for delicate ot servation, anda fund of quiet humour.’* 
—Academy. 


PUNCH, Jan. 10, 1885. 


BETWEEN the ACTS. 


‘* A novel, wholesome, fresh, and brizht, 
That's full of air, and life, and light, 
No doubt attracts ; 

And that’s the reason you can't fa'l 
To read Miss Stocker’s pleasant tale, 
‘Between the Acts.’’ 


BETWEEN the HEATHER 
and the NORTHERN SEA. By Many Linsxi11, 


“This story has the bracing freshness of the region 
in which its scene is laid. Tue scent of the heather 
seems to pervade these pages, so graphic is the picture 
of rural life that they contain. ‘he characters, too, 
are strongly marked ; each and all bear a distinctly 
original stamp...... There are some really powerful 
scenes in the book.’”’—Morniny Post, 


A THIRD SERIES OF 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of ** East Lynne,'® 
and **'The Channings,” {Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ALTHOUGH he was a LORD. 


By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols. 


The WITCH’S HEAD. By H. 


tipER HaaGarp, Author of ‘f Dawn.” 3 vols. 


The CARDICS. By William 


GrorGE WatTERS, 3 vols. 


CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of ‘‘Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols, 


WEST of SWARDHAM. By the 


Rey. W. O. Perze, Author of “Tay.” 3 vols. 


LOVE and MIRAGE. By M. 
BrrHam-Epwanps, Author of ‘ Kitty,’ &c, 2 
vols. 

“ A singularly refined and beautiful story, in which 
we know not whether to admire most the fair land- 
seape, rich in ideal and real loveliness, or the simple 
figures moving before it.’’—Spectator. 


COLVILLE of the GUARDS. By 


JAMES GRANT. 3 vols. [Next week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
MESSRS. 
J. & R. MAXWELL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW NOVEL by 2 NEW AUTHOR. 
The 


QUEEN of the MOOR. By 
FrREDERIC ADYE. In 3 vols, At all Libraries. 


NEW NOVEL by a NEW NOVELIST. 
CURRENT REPENTANCE. By “A. 
B.C. 8.’ In3vwls. At all Libraries. 
NEW CHEAP UNIFORM of RITA’S NOVELS. 
LIKE DAN’S KISS. _ By Rita, 


Author of “ Dame Durden,” &c. Price 23, boards ; 
2s 6d, cloth; 3s 6d, half-morocco (postage 4d). 


NEW CHEAP gd E. SPENDER’S 
RESTORED. By E. Spender, Author 


of ‘A rue Marriage,” &c. Price 2s, boards ; 
2s 6d, cloth; 3s 6d, half-moro<co (postage 4d). 


London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, and 





all Libraries, Bookstalls, &c. 
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J, NISBET and C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, price 3s 6 


The BRITISH and 
EVANGELICAL REVIEW. 
ConTENTS. 

LuTHER’s REFORMED ORDER OF Pusiic WorsHIP. 

Tue Fait NO ADVANTAGE. 

Tue ULTRAMONTANE STRUGGLE FOR SuPREMacY 
in FRENCH CANADA. 

Human SACRIFICES 1N THE OLp TESTAMENT. 

ANALYSIS OF RABBINICAL JUDAISM. 

A WALK THROUGH ANCIENT BABYLON, 

Some REcENT APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. , 

Some DesuLTtory THOUGHTS ON MAN IN Natcre. 

9, REFORMING OUR ENGLISH. 

10, CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The TEACHING of the TWELVE 
APOSTLES: a Page of First Century Christian 
Life, with Translation, Notes, and Dissertations. 
By Canon Spence, M.A., Vicar of S, Pancras, 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


The EMPIRE of the HITTITES. By 


Wa. Wricut, D.D. With Decipherment of Hittite 
Inscriptions by Professor Saycr, LL.D.; a 
Hittite Map by Col. Sir Charles Wilson, F.RS., 
and Captain Conder, R.E. ; and a complete set of 
Hittite Inscriptions by W. H. Rytanps, F.S.A. 
Royal 8vo, 17s dd. ; 
* Any one who wishes to know more about this 
remarkable people must read this book in which Dr. 
Wright has brought together in a popular form all 
that has been yet extracted from the various sources 
that have recent'y been laid open. Its value is 
attested by no less an authority than Mr, Gladstone.” 
—Guardian. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
of FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, including 
some Pieces never before Published. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 12s, 

“Two handsome volumes, The deep devotion and 
saintly temper of Miss Havergal’s mind found ex- 
pression in verses, which her gift of music always 
rendered flowing and harmonious. There is some- 
thing remarkably spontaneous about them which 
constantly reminds us that she always felt and 
acknowledged that they were a free gift from above, 
almost an inspiration.’’—Literary Churchman. 

A book replete with beauty and with profit, and 
through which the gifted and consecrated authoress, 
‘being dead, yet speaketh,’ and will speak her 
words of cheer and blessing to thousands of hearts.” 
—Record. 


INSPIRATION: a Clerical Symposium 
on “In what sense and within what limits is the 
Bible the Word of God ?”” Bythe Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Rev. Principal Cairns, the Rev. 
Prebendary STANLEY LEATHES, the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Row, the Rev. Prof. J. Raprorp THom- 
son, the Right Rev. the Bishop of Amyc.a, and 
others. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Every side of the question is candidly and rever- 
ently discussed, and as an epitome of the various 
conceptions which are now current on this momentous 
theme there can be no better or more useful work 
than this.” —Freeman. 


The JERUSALEM BISHOPRICK. 
SAMUEL GOBAT, Bishopof Jerusalem; 


his Life and Work. A Biographical Sketch, 
drawn chiefly from his own Journals. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Mrs. Pererra. With Portrait 
and Illustrations, crown 8vo,7s 6d. 

“Those who wish to read a record of vigorous 
missionary work, prosecuted under many difficulties, 
be = much to interest them in this book.” —Court 

iveular, 


ALIKE and PERFECT; or, God's 
Three Revelations. By the Rev. C. A. WILLIAMs. 
Crown Svo, 3s 6d. 

‘The central truth of the harmony that exists be- 
tween God’s works in Creation and in the region of 
his word and in Providence is one of great import- 
ance from an evidential point of view, and it is here 
= with much clearness and force.’’—Congrega- 
ionalist, 


The GOSPEL and the CHILD. A 
Contribution to Christian Sociology. By A. S. 
Lams, Barrister-at-law. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 

_ “A carefully-written book on an important sub- 

ject.”—Record, 

“A book which deserves to be carefully and 
prayerfully read by parents and teachers.”"—Christian 


A TRANSLATION of the OLD 
TESTAMENT from the Original Hebrew. By 
H. SpurrELL. Demy Svo, 10s 6d. 


MOMENTS on the MOUNT: a Series 
of Devotional Meditations. By the Rev. GrorGE 
MatuEson, D.D., Author of “The Natural Ele- 
ments of Revealed Theology,” &. Crown 8yo, 


J. 
FOREIGN 
For JANUARY. 


Spe 


PNAS 


J 


vi . 

“This little volume is not one to be read through 
at a sitting, and then laid aside. Rather, each medi- 
tation is to be pondered over and enjoyed singly and 
separately, and to be dwelt upon till it becomes a 
permanent possession.”’—Scotsman. 

By the 


SONGS in MANY KEYS. 
Rev. Canon BELL, D.D., Author of “ Voices from 
e the Lakes,” &. Crown 8vo, 53. 
As we turn over the pages, the eye rests on many 
«gem in which beautiful and stirring thoughts are 
put forth in an exquisite setting.””—Rock. 


The LAST PROPHECY: being an 
Abridgment of the late Rev. E. B. ELiior?’s 
‘Hore Apocalyptice.’? To which is subjoined 
his last paper on “ Prophecy Fulfilled and Ful- 
filling.” By H. E. E. Third Edition, as revised 

- by the late Rev. E. B. ELLIoTT, crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ Very valuable for its large amount of condensed 
‘ntormation concerning the chief events in church 

history.”"—Christian Age, 





J, NISBET & CO,, 21 BERNERS ST., W. ) 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
NOTICE.— Mr. G. J. ROMANES New Work, “ On 

JELLY-FISH, STAR-FISH, and SEA-URCHINS : a 
Research on Primitive Nervous Systems,” being the Fiftieth 
Volume of the above Series, will be published next week. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 5s. 

Lists of the previous volumes in the same series 
be had from any Bookseller. 


may 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
NOTICE.—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’ Biography of 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON [English Copyright Edition] 
ts Now Ready, and may be had at all Libraries and 
Booksellers. Crown &8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 6s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


Now ready, in 1 vol, demy 8vo, price 13s. 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF 
MRS. CALDERWOOD OF POLTON. 


FROM ENGLAND, HOLLAND, AND THE LOW 
COUNTRIES IN 1756. 


Edited by ALEXANDER FERGUSSON, Lieatenant-Colonel, 
Author of “ Henry Erskine and his Kinsfolk.’”’ 

“It will give as pleasant an hour or two’s reading as any book of the kind we have recently seen,’’—Pal! 
Mall Gazette. 

“Both in powers of observation and graphic narrative Mrs. Calderwood must tak 
letter-writers.”’—Athenwum. 

“ Mrs, Calderwood......was one of those shrewd, original, and intensely Scotch, ladiea of whom tke typa 
has been so charmingly commemorated by Sir Walter Scott in ‘Mrs. Bethune of Baliol.’’—St. James's Gazette. 

‘© A Scottish lady tells her danghter in familiar letters, but intended for the circle of her friends, the 
narrative of her travels......With the charm of vivid description which makes her letters as mach worth 
reading now as they were when written one hundred years ago,’’—Scotsman. 

“Well worthy of resuscitation, and they have been skilfully edited.’””-—Couran 


1 high rank among 






‘ 





Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 


ADVANCE ON KHARTUM. 
LARGE SCALE MAP OF THE NILE FROM DONGOLA TO 
KHARTUM. li 


Prepared chiefly from Maps issued by the Intelligence Branch of 
the War Office. 


The Map commences just north of Dal, and iucludes Dongola, Korti, Merawi, Abu-Ahmed, Berber, 
Shendy, and Khartum, with all intermediate places on the river, together with Gukdul and the Routes of 
the Desert. The Nile is coloured throughout ; an inset Map shows the area of the Map, and its connection 
with Lower Egypt, and a few Notes, together with Major Kitchener’s Report, are added in Letterpress. 


e, 23 7d; Unfolded, 





Scale, 16 miles to one inch ; size, 22 x 23 inche Price :—Folded Sheet, 2s 6d, post fr 
packed on roller, post free, 3s; Mounted, in cloth case, 53, pest free, 53 3d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1834. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 


. : OF MILK FOOD. 
No Digestion necessary. 
A Restorative and Delicious Beverage MILK 
for all of Weak Digestion. (PATENT) 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6: each, obtainable everywhere. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


MEAT.FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &e. 





CAUTION.—In consequence of certain 
dealers making unauthorised use of Baron 
Liebig's photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 
that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus vor 
Liebig. 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Barox ‘ 

Liebig’s Siguature in Blue Ink across Label, and see that no 


FINEST 
FOR SOUPS, 


Purchasers must insist upon havirg Invaluable and eficient Tonic for Invalids 
Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 


vstituted for %. 


OvLer 13 INV 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





Fox - Hunting, Salmon - Fishing, 
Covert-Shooting, Deer-Stalking. By the late W. BromiEy-DAVENPoRT, 


M.P. With numerous Illustrations by General Crealock, C.B. Small 4to. 
[January 27th, 


SPORT : 





WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS. By Captain 
A. B. Exxis, Author of * The Land of Fetish.” Demy 8vo. Men: 20th, 





ETHICAL and 


[January 23rd. 


an Historical Sketch. By Field- 


An Authorised Translation, with Biographical 
Notes, By E.8. Buchueim. Crown 8vo. (January 25th, 


ANCIENT RELIGION and MODERN 


THOUGHT. By W. S. Litty. A New and Revised Edition. [January 25th, 


ENGLAND: 


its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 
By T. H. 8. Escorr. New and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo. 


{January 23rd. 
The’ FIRST NAPOLEON'S LETTERS and 


DISPATCHES, a Selection from, with Explavatory No!es. By Captain Hon, 
D. A. prmemaM, Author of “ Marriag es of the Bonapartes.”’ 3 vols, demy 


8yvo, 42: 


STUDIES, 


By the Rev. H. N. OxENHsmM. Demy 8vo. 


SHORT 


RELIGIOUS, 


POLAND: 


Marshal Count von MOLTEE. 











——$_— 


Lord BLOOMFIELD’S MISSION to the 


COURT of BERNADOTTE. GEORGIANA BARONESS BLOOMFIELD, Author 
of ‘* Reminiscences cf Court and Diplomatic Life.’”’ With Portraits. 2 vols, 


demy 8vo, 28s, 


EPISODES of MY SECOND LIFE. By A. 


GALLENGA, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 28s. 


LEAVES from a PRISON DIARY; or, 


Lectures to a “Solitary ’’ Audience. By Micnart Davitt. This book was 
written during the Author’s confinement in Portland. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 





NEW NOVELS, 
TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CREATURES of CLAY. By Lady Viorer 


Grevi.ir, Author of ‘* Zoe,” “ Keith’s Wife,” &c. $ vols. crown &vo. 


[This day. 
BEES and BUTTERFLIES. the Hon. 


Mrs. Henry W. Onxetwrnp, Author of “A March an nay ~~. Cousin,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. his day. 


An AMERICAN POLITICIAN. By F. 


Marion Crawrorp, Author of ‘' Mr. Isaacs,’? “To Leeward,” “ A Roman 
Singer,” &. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 12s, 


From POST to FINISH. By Hawtey Smart, 


Author of “‘ Breezy Laugton,” ‘‘ Hard Lines,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


FAST and LOOSE. By Artuur Grirritus, 


Author of ‘ The Chronicles of Newgate.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


ME. f. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST of NEW 
BOOKS and NOVELS. At all the Libraries and 
Booksellers’.— Charles Dickens as I Knew Him. By 
George Dolby. Crown 8vo, Gs (post free). “ Pleasant and 
anpretentiOus....0. Will be welcome to all lovers of Dickens for 
Dickens’ sake.’’—Atheneum. Tarantella, By Mathilde 
Blind. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. “ Deserves much praise.’?— 
Morning Post. Ichabod. By Bertha Thomas. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s. “It is distinctly clever.”’—Society. 26 


Paterncoter Sguare, Lenton, B.C. 














RY. aes RI TOH ARD, Wa argrave, ¢, Henley, Oxon., has had 
46 successes with his party of only 40 pupils since November, 1883, They 

include again every candidate = sented for last month’s competitions for entrance 

to Woolwich and Sandhurst, viz. :— 
Place. Name. 






Examination. 


eee 8. eee MR ODAOE s osiscisscsienivsvsneonss saver 46 
er P. D. Hamilton .......000000... WOOLWIOR.......0.. abe : 
en P. H. Fawoett ............ Woolwich............. 

—_ eerrer= John Lees.. .. Sandhurst (W. I.). 






ee John L, Bristow..........--.. Sandhurst (W. |S 

llth ............ Thomas E, Harrison......... Sandhurst (Univ.) 

, Alexander. ee Sundharst . ve a 

13th | B. O. W. Williams............ Sandhurst (Cavalry) ventasaswene 5900 

These s1 ses make four times in the twelve months that Mr. Pritchard bas 
passed every one of the batch of candidates he sent up. 


For print tad | lists, giving fuller particulars of positions, marks, &c., together with 
farther lists of “ Preliminary’’ and ‘“Intermediate’’ Successes, as well as 
University do. for the twelve months, besides upwards of 130 earlier successes, 
address as above, 





es 


MANY COPIES OF ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE 


IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Books required; or, 


TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM 


For the Free Delivery of Books in any part of London, 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMg, 


Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and Catalogues 
of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are 
now ready, and will be forwarded postage-free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


A UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT in WHITECHAPEL, 
By Rey, 8. A. BARNETT. 





See TIME, New Series, No. 1, 1s, 
SIGNOR CURIAZIO: a Musical Medley. By Vernon Lee, 

See TIME, New Series, No. 1, 1s, 
From the GHOST’S POINT of VIEW. By Andrew Lang 


and F, Anstey, Author of ‘* Vice-Versa.” 


See TIME, New Series, No. 1, ls. 
The THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. By W. F. Kirby, Ex- 


Secretary to the London Lodge Theosophicai fociety. 
See TIME, New Series, No. 1, 1s. 
ORIENTAL FLOWER-LORE. By the Rev. Hilderic 


FrIEnpD, F.L.S. 
See TIME, New Series, No. 1, 1s. 


SHAKESPEARE and the PUBLIC. By Wm. Archer. 
See TIME, New Series, No. 1, 1s. 
From NATURE. By Mrs. C. P. Ilbert. 
See TIME, New Series, No. 1, 1s. 


CRADLE and SPADE. Chaps. 1-5. By the Author of 
* King Capital,’’ “ The Red Route,” &c. 


See T7ME, New Series, No. 1, Is. 


The NOVELS of FRANCES H. BURNETT. By Clementina 
Buack,. 
= See TIME, New Series, No. 1, 1s. 


NEW VERSES.—A LIEDER-KREIS. By J. Addington 
ee Seo TIME, New Series, No. 1, 1s. 


The BEST BOOKS of the PAST THREE MONTHS. 
See elution New Series, No. 1, ls. 


London : W. SWAN \N SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


R24P1NG CASES for the “$PECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 6d each, 
ee 3% for BIN DiI N &G. 


Price 23 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTSIDE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PAGO 200 ccvrccescecccccescocceseescecseces ~ 10 0; Narrow Column., 
Half-Pag 5 5 ; Half-Column ..... 

Quarter-Page .......ss.coccccserseees 212 Quarter-Column, 01 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per fine. for every additional line (of eight ph. Mi 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 












—— 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 





Yearly. a, Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United arly. 
Kingdom .. Gi 6 Css é 4 8.000 7 2 
Including postage to any of the “Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, 6 aad ee Bie OW fF .nccse 07 8 
Including postage to India, China, &, . oe LR 6 ici O18 Bice OS 2 
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GREEK ANB LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THE JUNIOR STUDENT'S 
LATIN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. 

By JOHN T, WHITE, D.D., Oxon. 
LATIN-ENGLISH, pp. 656, price 3s. 

E N G L I SH- LAT I N, pp. 392, price 3s. 
COMPLETE, op 08K price On 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEXTS, with 


Vocabularies. Edited by JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. 


GREEK TEXTS. 

sop (Fables) and Pa’zephatus (Myths). { St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s Gospels, 

Is. 2s 6d each. 
Homer, Iliad, Book I. 1s. St. Mark’s and St. John’s Gospels, Is 6d 
Homer, Odyssey, Book I. 1 
Lucian, Select Dialogues. 1 
Xenophon, Anabasis, Books I., III., IV., English-Greek Lexicon, 5:. 

Vena VE is - om. | The Acts of the Apostles, 2s 61. 
Xenophon, Anabasis, Book IT. 1s. | Xenophon, Anabasis, Book I. Text only, 
Xenophon, Anabasis, Book VII, 23. 3d. 


LATIN TEXTS. 
Cesar, Gallic War, Books I., II., V.,) Nepos, Miltiates, Cimon, Pausanias, 
and VI. 1s each. Aristides. 9d. 
Cesar, Gallic War, Books III, and IV.) Ovid, Selections from the Epistles and 
9d each. Fasti. Is. 


Cesar, Gallic War, Book VII. 1s 64, - . a ots 
Cicero, Cato Major (Old Age). 186d, | OVid» Select Myths from the Meta- 


" Leelius (Friendship). 1s 6d, morphoses. 9d. 
aoe. hide ec the J,| Pheedrus, Select Easy Fables. 9d. 
and II. 1s. | Pheedrus, Fables, Books I. and II. 1s, 
Entropins, Roman History, Books I1i,} Sallust, Bellum Catilinarinm. 1s “6d. 

, Odes, Books I., II., and IV.} Virgil, Hneid, Books I. to VI. 1s each. 
ee ee Se Sy OE Virgil, Bneid, Books VII., VIII. X., 
Horace, Odes, Book III. 1s 6d. XI., and XII., 1s 6d each. 

Horace’s Epodes and Carmen Seculare,| Czesar, Gallic War, Book I. Text only, 3d. 
1s, | Virgil, Aneid, Book I. Text only, 3d. 
Livy, Books XXII. and XXIII, Latin Text with English Notes, &o, 236d each Book. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Schools included 
in her Majesty’s Commission, viz.—Winchester, Eton, St. Paul’s, Westminster, 
Merchant Taylors, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Harrow and Charterhouse. 12mo, 


23 6d 
By the Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN; Eas 
Companion-books to the Public School Latin Primer for Beginners. Part I. 
ACCIDENCE and SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION, 2s 6d. Part II. SYNTAX, 
3s 6d. The KEY to Parts I. and IL., price 53 (For Teachers only). 

SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part III. Manual of the 
Rules of Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence ; being a Supplement 
to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 1s. 


CURRICULUMSTILI LATINI, or Higher Exercises 
in Latin Prose Composition; exemplifying principally the Latin Compound 
Sentence, and also Latin Syntax generally, for viva voce as well as written use. 
12mo, 4s 6d.—KEY, 7s 6d (For Teachers only). 


PALASTRA LATINA, or Second Latin Reading- 
book; adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, 5s. 
*,* The above four Books form a Course of Latin Instruction, and are specially 
adapted to facilitate and extend the use of the Public School Latin Primer. 


VERGILII OPERA OMNIA, with English Com- 
mentary and Appendices. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, or First Latin 
Lessons ; with Questions and Exercises, 12mo. 2s. 

The CHILD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE, extracted from 
the Child’s Latin Primer. 12mo, !s. 

ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the LATIN LAN- 
GUAGE, for Colleges and Schools. 12mo, 3s 6d. 

ELEMENTARY LATIN READING-BOOK; or 
Tirocinium Latinum, adapted to the Child’s Latin Primer. 12mo, 2s. 

PALASTRA STILI LATINI; or, Materials for 
Translation into Latin Prose. 12mo, 6s. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, for Schools, 
Colleges, and Private Students. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR, Greece Grammatice Institutio 


Prima, 12mo, 4s 6d. 


By the Rev. W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES 3; consisting of English 


sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be retranslated into the 
Original Latin. 12mo, 3s 64—KEY, 53 (For Teachers only). 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting of Rules 


and Exercises, and forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of Continuous 
Latin Prose. 12mo, 5s.—KEY, 5s 6d (For Teachers only), 
By the Rev. E. St. J. PARRY, M.A. 
A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, in- 
an - Companion to the Public School Latin Primer, With Index. 
By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 
GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up for the use 


of Harrow School. The Seventeenth Edition, 8vo, 1s 6d. 


A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK 


ACCIDENCE; with some Reference to Comparative Philology, and Illustra- 
tions from various Modern Languages. The Ninth Edition, 12mo, 43 6d. 


By Dean LIDDELL, D.D., and Dean SCOTT, D.D. 
A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Seventh Edition, 


enlarged and improved, 4to, 363. 


A SMALLER GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, 
abridged from Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon, Twentieth Edition, 
Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





3. 


each. 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, ls 6d. 
| The Four Gospels in Greek, with an 














MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 


CoNTENTS. 
. THe CROKER Papers. 
RecENT DISCOVERIES IN THE Romain Fore. 
Private BILti LEGIsLaTION. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF MALLET Dv Pan, 
SPENSER AS A PHILOSOPHIC PorT. 
STATE OF THE BRITISH ARMY, 
Tue Migrations oF Braps. 
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NEW BOOK by LADY BRASSEY. 


In the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the 


* ROARING FORTIES”’; or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the “* Sunheam ” 
in 1883. By Lady Brassey. With 292 lilustrations by R. T. Pritchett, 
engraved on Wood by G. Pearson and J. D. Cooper, and Track Chart and 
8 Maps, drawn and engraved by E. Weller. 

EDITION DE LUXE. Printed on large paper, and bound in half-vellum, 
with gilt top. The Illustrations are printed on India paper and mounted. 1 
vol. imp. 8vo, price £3 13s 6d. (Only 250 Copies printed.) 

LIBRARY EDITION, containing the whole of the Illustrations, Maps, &c., 
that appear in the Edition de Luxe. 1 vol, Svo, price 21s, 


FOURTH EDITION, with SUPPLEMENT brought down to the END of 1884. 


A DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By Wituram L. R. Cates. Fourth Edition, with Supplement, brought down 
to the end of 1884. S8vo, 283; cloth, 55s, half-bound Russia. ‘The Supple- 
ment, 1881-1884, separately, price 23 6d. 


REMINISCENCES, chiefly of TOWNS, 


VILLAGES, and SCHOOLS. By the Rev. Tuomas Mozuey, M.A., Author of 
** Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement.” 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 18s, {In a few days, 


NEW ISSUE in SIX MONTHLY DIVISIONS, price 5s each. 


QUAIN’S DICTIONARY of MEDICINE; 


including General Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases 
peculiar to Women and Children. By Various Writers. The Eighth Thousand; 
in one vol., pp. 1,836, with 188 Wood Engravings, medinm 8vo, price 3ls 6d, 
cloth ; or 40s, half-bound in Russia. To be had also in 2 vols., price 343, cloth. 


*,* DIVISION I., price 5s, now ready. 


In the LENA DELTA: a Narrative of the 


Search for Lieutenant-Commander DE LONG and his Companions, followed 
by an Account of the Greely Relief Expedition, and a proposed Method of 
reaching the North Pole. By GEorGe W. MeEtvitus, Chief Engineer, U.S.N. 
Edited by MELVILLE PuHILIps, With 4 Maps and 16 Illustrations, 8vo, l4s. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Heinrich 


Ewatp, late Professor of th: University of Géttingen. Vol. VII.—* The 
Apostolic Age.’’ Translate! from the German by J. Frspexicx Smita, 
8vo, 21s. *,* Vols. IL.—VI. price £3 19s, 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


MADAM. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


crown 8yo, 21s. 


The STRANGE CAREER of the Chevalier 


D’EON DE BEAUMONT, Minister Plenipotentiary from France to Great 
Britain in 1763. By Captain J. Bocuan Terer, R.N., £.8.A., F.R.G.S., Author 
of *‘ The Crimea and ‘I'ranscaucasia,’”’ ‘‘ The Bondage and Travels of Johann 
Echiltberger,” &c. With Portraits, 1 vol., 8vo, 12s. [In a few days. 
*,* This History of the Chevalier D’Eon de Beaumont, whose sex was a 
mystery for upwards of forty years, is treated from original MsS. and other 
unpublished Documents, and French Official Despatches in the works of Flassan, 
Loménie, Gaillardet, Boutaric, the Duke de Broglie, and Vandal. 


The MARITIME ALPS and their SEA- 


BOARD. By the Author of “ Vera,” “ Blue Roses,” &c. With 14 Full-page 
Illustrations and 15 Woodcuts in the text. 8vo, 21s, 

“ The subject (of the Riviera) admits of manifold treatment, and in this book 
we have a work which is not only beautiful as a gift-book, but rich in informa- 
tion and suggestiveness. It is a volume to be studied by all who are speciall: 
interested in the subject, and there are few readers who will not find in it much 
that is attractive...... It is a book to read, and a book also to look at, for the 
illustrations are charming.” —Illustiated London News. 


The DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE ALI- 


GHIERI. Translated verse for verse from the Original into Terza Rima, 
By James INNES MINCHIN. Crown 8yo, lds, 
‘© We believe Mr. Minchin’s version to be, on the whole, the best that has ap- 
peared. The difficulties of the terza rima are overcome with remarkable suecess, 
The book will be prized by all lovers of Dante.” —British Quarterly Review, 


3 vols. 


A BOOK of STRIFE, in the form of the 


Diary of an Old Soul: Poems. By George Macponatp. New Edition, 
12mo, 63. 


The VOYAGE of ARUNDEL, and Other 


Rhymes from Cornwall. By H. 8. Stoxes, Author of ‘‘The Vale of Lan- 
herne,” &c. A New Edition, with Additions, with Copious Historic and 
Local Notes, and Extracts from the original MS, of Has, and from Carew, 
Wuiitaker, and other authorities, Post 8vo, 63. 


PHASES of OPINION and EXPERIENCE 


during a LONG LIFE: an Autobiography. By Cuaries Bray, Author of 
the “ Philosophy of Necessity,” &e. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


THICKER THAN WATER: a Novel. By 
James Parn, Author of “By Proxy,” &. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 28, 
boards ; 2s 6d, cloth, {Mopern Nove isr’s Liprarr. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 
BECKET. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Poet 


Laureate. Feap. 8vo, 63. 
The BISHOP of EXETER’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 1884. 


The RELATIONS between RELIGION and 
SCIENCE. Being the Bampton Lectures, 1884. By the Right Rev. 
FREDERICK, LORD Bisuor OF EXETER. 8yo, 8s 6d. 


: NEW BOOK by LADY BARKER. 
LETTERS to GUY. By Lady Barker, Author 
of “Station Life in New Zealand,” “A Year’s Housekeeping in South Africa,” 
&e. Crown &vo, 5s. 
R. ALFRED AUSTIN’S NEW POEMS, 


AT the GATE of the CONVENT, and other 


Poems, By ALFrep Austin, Author of ‘‘ Soliloquies in Song,’’ “Savonarola,” 
&c, Crown 8vo. Immediately. 











A NEW NOVEL 


CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT: a Study 


of Medical Life and Experience. By Pen Oxiver, F.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Punch says; —‘* Now, here is a tale I might tell yoa—but shan’t, 
Of one who grew rich by dissecting his Aunt ! 
I won’t give the plot, but this much I may tell— 
She certainly cut-up uncommonly well! 
Send off to Macmillan, and quickly read then 
The story that’s writ by Pen Oliver’s pen.” 


A NEW STORY by MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humphry 


Warp. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6:. 

** Tt shows decided character and very considerable originality......It is full of 
earnest womanly sympathy with the ambitions of a beautiful girl placed in false 
and difficult positions by good-fortune, which may possibly turn to misfortune...... 
But she gives us besides a great variety of clever subordinate characters and of 
by-play, illustrated chiefly from the scenes of that London life which lies in the 
confines of the fashionable world and the borders of Upper Bohemia.’’—Times. 


The LIFE of JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, 


with Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Writings. By Pro- 
fessor Lewis CampBeLL, M.A., LL.D., and Witu1amM GarnetTrT, M.A, With 
Illustrations, New Edition, Abridged and Revised, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“Those who desire to make the acquaintance of one of the rarest and most 
original spirits of our time will read this biography.’’—Times. 








A NEW SELECTION FROM CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. __ 
DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the 


Writings of CHARLES KINGSLEY. By his Wirz. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* The little volume is a birthday book of an unique kind....., It bears on ey ery 
page the stamp of Kingsley’s genius, his frank-hearted hatred of wrong, and his 
whole-souled allegiance to truth and duty.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW BOOK by ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


The MESSAGES of the BOOKS. Being 


Discourses and Notes on the Books of the New Testament. By F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Westminster. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


NEW BOOK by ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS 


on SOME PASSAGES in HOLY SCRIPTURE, By Ricnarp CHENEVIx 
Trencu, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


By the late Rev. JOHN SERVICE, D.D. 


SERMONS. By the late John Service, 


D.D., Author of ‘Salvation Here and Hereafter,” &c. With Prefatory 
Notice and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 63, 

“The reader not already acquainted with Dr. Service’s writings will be sur- 
prised to find here something very different from what he is wont to associate 
with the — discourses of the Church of Scotland. There is much earnestness 
and thoughtfulness in Dr. Service’s sermons,.’’—Academy. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW and INTER- 


NATIONAL RELATIONS. An Attempt to Ascertain the Best Method of 
Discussing the Topics of International Law. By J. K. Sternen, B.A., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 63. 

















The PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Based on 


the Papers of the late JOHN FERGUSON McLENNAN. Edited and 
— 7 DonaLp McLennay, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
aw. 8vo, 14s, 


The ODES of HORACE, STUDIES, LITER- 


ARY and HISTORICAL, in. By A. W. Verratt, M,A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, kc. Demy 8vo, 8s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME, 


CICERO ACADEMICA. The Text Revised 


and Explained. By James S, Rem, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
Gonville and Caius Coll, Camb. 8vo, 15s. Translation by the Same, 8vo, 53 6d. 


The CARE of INFANTS: a Manual for 
Inezperienced Mothers. By Sopu1a Jex Brake, M.D. 18mo, 1s. 


GRAVITATION: an Elementary 


Explanation of the Principal Perturbations in the Solar System. By Sir 
GEORGE Brppet Arry, K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., late Astronomer Royal, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. Intended 
for the use of Students preparing for Mathematical Scholarships and for the 
Junior Members of the University who are reading for Mathematical 
Honours. By the Rev. JoHN J. MILNE, M.A. Pott 8vo, 4s 6d. 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS for 


neem aye With a selection of Easy Examples, By ALEXANDER Knox. 
cap. Syo, 3s 6d, 











MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Immediately will be published, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, 
as Related in her Letters and Journals. 


Arranged and edited by her Huskand, 


J. W. CROSS. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


b] 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1885. No. DCCCXXXI. Price 2s 6d. 

ConTENTS:—The Portrait: a Story of the Scen and the Unseen.— 
Degradation of Military Rouk, <The Waters of Hercules: Part aa 
Marl-Pit. By “L. J. G.”—Malta and its Knights.—A Quartette of Italian Novel. 
ists.—An Excursion to Solomon’s Throne.—Within his Danger: a Tale from the 
Chinese,—Sir Alexander Grant.—The End of the Struggle. 


This day is published. 


TWO STORIES of the SEEN and 


the UNSEEN.—The OPEN DOOR—OLD LADY MARY. Crown 8yo0 
cloth, 23 6d. : 
“They are masterpieces in the art of so relating the embarrassed communica. 
tions between the world of unclothed spirits and our own as to impress the reader 
at once with the reality and with the unreality of such communications......‘The 
Open Door’ seems to us nearly a model for all tales of the kind, with its mingled 
realism and idealism, its fidelity to human nature, and its true poetry, its perfect 
simplicity, and its wild and eerie supernaturalism......A marvellously beautiful 
and eerie story.’”’—Spectator. 
*Old Lady Mary’ is one of those cunning mixtures of the natural and the 
supernatural of which Mrs, Oliphant has the secret,’’—J/lustrated London News, 





Immediately will be published. 


Sympneumata; or, Signs of Humanitary 


Evolution. Edited by LavRENCE OLIPHANT. In 1 vol. post 8yo. 
By the Same Author. 


Altiora Peto. Seventh 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


Nan, and other Stories. By L. B. Wat- 


rorD, Author of ‘* The Baby’s Grandmother,” ** Troublesome Danghters,” &c. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 
By the Same Author. 


The Baby’s Grandmother. 


Edition, complete in 1 vol. Crown Svo, 6s, 


The Book-Hunter. by Jonny Hut 


Burton, D.C.L., &c., Author of ‘‘A History of Scotland,’’ ‘‘The Scot 
Abroad,” &c. New Edition, crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 7s 6d. This 
— contains all the latest Emendations and Corrections, and a copious 
ndex. 


Glimpses in the Twilight: being various 
. Notes, Records, and Examples‘of the Supernatural, By the Rev, FREDERICK 
GrorGE LEE, D.D. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 

““We can cordially recommend his excellent collection of old-fashioned ghost- 
stories to readers in general as amusing literature, and to compilers of Christmas 
numbers in particular, as an inexhaustible storehouse of first-rate, blood-curdling 
apparitions, with no modern stuff and nonsense about them.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Miss Brown: a Novel. By Vernon Lez, 
Author of “ Euphorion,”’ “ Belcaro,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

“Miss Brown’ is not only a vivid picture of human life, but also both a severe 
satire and a tragedy......These difficult themes are treated with great brilliance 
and originality, and with a literary and imaginative force which demand recog- 
nition.””—Academy. 

“** Miss Brown’ is a very remarkable and original book, in which a powerful 
conception is wrought ont with unfailing force, consistency, and artistic per- 
ception...... The heroine is one of the finest character-creations that for some time 
past we have encountered in fiction.””—Scotsman. 


The Germans. By the Rev. Father Divoy, 


of the Order of Preaching Friars. Translated into English by RAPHAEL 
Lrepvos DE BEAaurort. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The Royal Mail: its Curiosities and 


Romance. By James Witson Hype, Superintendent in the General Post 
Office, Edinburgh. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations. [Immediately. 


Mr. Montenello. <A Romance of the Civil 


Service. By W. A. Bamnu1e Hamitton. 3 vols. post Svo, 25s 6d. 

“We think, and we intend to call, ‘Mr. Montenello’ a healthy book, and in so 
doing we pay it a cempliment which is not payable to many novels now-a-days. 
It is in the good sense old-fashioned, though the author is pretty obviously not at 
all behindhand in knowledge of the world and the day....., His country scenes are 
good, his dialogue natural, and his whole book readable.”—Saturday Review. 

“Ts an unusually well written society novel...... Mr. Hamilton’s principal 
characters are well worked ont, his style is easy and forcible, and his first book 
entitles him to claim a place among the best novelists of the day.’’—Morning Post » 


“4 pleasant and satisfactory book.”—London Guardian, 


Norfolk Broads and Rivers; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CHRISTOPHER 
Davies, Author of ‘The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.” New and Cheaper Edition, 


with 7 Full-page Illustrations, 6s. 
Edited by Box 


The Book of Ballads. 


GAvLTIER, and Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fourteenth and 
Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


Edition, with 


New 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & 


CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, royal 8vo, price 12s 6d, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 


VOLUME I. (ABBADIE—ANNE) OF THE 


Dictionary of Na 


Edited by 


tional Biography. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months; and it is confidently expected that the work 
will be completed in about Fifty Volumes. 





EXTRAGTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The SPECTATOR, January 10th, 1885. 


“We receive with most cordial welcome the first volume of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s | 


‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ a work long needed, often contemplated, and 
at least once commenced, but during the last 139 years never achieved...... The 
yolume before us, though far from being perfect, is yet deserving of very high 
commendation, as being in most points far in advance of any yet attempted. No 


more competent editor could be found for such a work than Mr. Leslie Stephen, | 


and the list of contributors shows that he has obtained the co-operation of men 
who have distinguished themselves in several departments of literary research, 
In his prospectus, the Editor has referred to the German and Belgian diction- 


aries now in progress, and has stated that it is the intention to provide a | 


dictionary for our own nation worthy of taking a place beside them...... If the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ continues as it has begun, it will not only be 


entitled to a place beside these dictionaries, but as much above them as they are | 


above the two great French collections.” 


The TIMES, January 5th, 1885, 


“The first instalment of the great and important undertaking appears under 
excellent auspices. Theeditorship of Mr. Leslie Stephen is a guarantee for sound 


literary quality and effective editorial supervision, while the list of contributors | 


includes the names of some of the best living authorities on English biography— 
historical, literary, and social...... It is natural to estimate such a work by two 
tests in the main ; by the completeness of its scope and contents, and by the pro- 
portion maintained between its several component parts. The first test is amply 
satisfied......Mr. Stephen seems, indeed, to have taken immense pains to make the 
list of names included, as far as possible, exhaustive, and we are satisfied that 
few will consult the Dictionary for any legitimate purpose that biography can be 
expected to serve, and find its columns an entire blank. An important and very 
valuable addition to its completeness in this respect will be found in the brief but 
judicious and carefully compiled biographical notes appended to each article...... 
The second test of proportion is far more difficult to satisfy. The problem it pro- 
pounds is practically almost insoluble...... But we have said enough to show that 
the first volume of the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ fully justifies 
those high anticipations of its excellence which the name and reputation of its 
distinguished editor entitled, and indeed compelled us to foresee.” 


The ATHENZUM, January 10th, 1885. 

“For years past there has been abundant need of an exhaustive work on 
English biography, like those which learned societies, under Royal or national 
patronage, are issuing in Germany and Belgium. In England we hardly look to 
an ‘Akademie der Wissenschaften,’ or a royal commission for a purely literary 
enterprise, even if it be one of national importance. It is to the exertions of a 


publishing firm and a private man of letters that we owe the present noble under. | 
taking. An examination of the first of the fifty volumes, of which it is to con- | 


sist, shows that the expectations which have been formed concerning it will not 
be disappointed. In fullness, in thoroughness, and in general accuracy, it leaves 
little or nothing to be desired. It compares very favourably with its two foreign 
models in most essential points, and in one, at least, it is distinctly superior. 
Neither the German nor the Belgian Dictionary indicates the sources from which 
the matter in the text has been drawn with equal completeness and precision. A 
careful bibliographical note is appended to even the shortest of the articles ; and 
in some of the longer ones this note becomes nothing less than an exhaustive 
critical digest, the utility of which can scarcely be rated too highly.” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE, December 24th. 

“We have before us in this handsome volume the first instalment of a work 
which promises to do credit alike to the enterprise of its publishers and the 
scholarly assiduity of its editor. Every literary workman must have felt the 
lack of such a book of reference. Since the * Biographia Britannica’ no attempt 
| has been made on anything like an adequate scale to provide a complete store- 
honse of British biography. The magnitude of the task has not unnaturally 
deterred publishers from attempting it ...... In any such undertaking the editor’s 
chief difficulty is, in the first place, to determine who shall be deemed worthy of 
| notice, and, in the second place, to preserve a due proportion in the length of the 
| articles. In both respects Mr. Stephen has shown excellent judgment......But it 
is the shorter notices rather than the more extended monographs upon which the 
| 


real utility of the work will depend. These, so far as we have looked into them, 
seem to have been executed with great care, and to embody in most instances a 
| good deal of original research...... The attention devoted to theatrical biography 
| will greatly enhance the value of the dictionary.” 
The WORLD, December 24, 1884. 
| The first instalment of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘Dictionary of Biography’ 
| will be ready for readers to-day. Paper and print are admirable, and no one who 
desires to know anything about Englishmen, from Alfred the Great down to our 
own day, should be without the book. One of the most interesting monographs 
in the volume is that on Addison, by the Editor. Sir Theodore Martin, of course, 
has left nothing unsaid with regard to Prince Albert ; Professor A. W. Ward puts 
into print a bon mot or two relating to Queen Anne; and Mr. E. A. Freeman takes 
up the ancient theme of Alfred the Great. There are chronicles of many minor 
‘stars’ from well-known pens,”’ 

The DAILY NEWS, December 26th. 

“The appearance of the first volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ will probably call the attention of many persons for the first time 
to the fact that such a work was wanting in our national literature. We have all 
sorts of Biographical Dictionaries, and of late we are having a goodly supply of 
what we may call classified or serial biographies; bunt we want a well arranged 
and carefully ordered Dictionary of National Biography such as that edited by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen promises to become......Such a work,if successful, ought to 
become a sort of bead-roll of fame for Englishmen. It ought to be something 
much better than the Golden Book of Venice. It will bea family distinction to 
have had the memoir of one of its members enshrined in this national biography. 
The undertaking is one to which every one must wish success, and in which the 
best writers of the day might be proud to bear a hand.”’ 

The ACADEMY, January 5th, 1885. , 

“A dictionary of national biography, as Mr. Leslie Stephen understands it, is 
nothing less than a history of the country, shown, not in the course of events, 
but in the lives of men and women. The present writer does not feel himself 
competent to determine off-hand how far this ambitious programme has been 
realised, But a glance at a few pages is enough to show, even to the ignorant, 
what are the main features of the work. First among theze we are dispozed to 
reckon the policy of comprehension, which has left little to be provided in the 
inevitable supplement...... The second quality for praise is the care that has been 
taken in the selection of contributors...... A third characteristic is the subordina- 
tion of fine writing to the plain record of facts......Another noteworthy feature 
that cannot be passed over is the attention paid to bibliography...... Our expecta. 
tions of the work were high, and they have been no whit disappointed.” 





HER MAJESTYS DIARY. 


In the press, POPULAR EDITION, with Portraits and Woodcut Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


MORE LEAVES FROM_ THE 


JOURNAL OF A LIFE IN 


THE HIGHLANDS, 
FROM 1862 to 1882. 





NEW WORK by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
Now ready, crown 8yo, with Illustrations, 5s. 


SKETCHES in HOLLAND and 


SCANDINAVIA. By Avaustus J. C. Hare, Author of ‘Cities of Italy,’ 
“Wanderings in Spain,” &c. 
ENGLAND, EGYPT, and the SOUDAN. 
Now ready, Second Edition, with Portrait Group of Hicks Pasha and Staff, 


With HICKS PASHA in the SOUDAN. By 


Colonel the Honourable J. CoLnorne, Special Correspondent of the Daily News. 
Now ready, Second Edition, with Illustrations, post Svo, 2s. m 
FIRST AID to the INJURED. Five 


Ambulance Lectures by Dr. Frieprich Esmarcu, Translated from the 
German by H.R H. Princess CHrisTIan. 
Now ready, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


T. LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces for'| 


Public Reading. By Epwarp F. Tcrner, Author of “Tantler’s Sister,” &c. | 


In the press, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 

STUDIES in RUSSIA. By Augustus J. C. 

Harr, Author of “* Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” 

“* Wanderings in Spain,” &e. 

NEW WORK by W. E. NORRIS. 
e In the press, 3 vols. post 8vo. , 

A MAN of his WORD: and other Stories. 

By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Matrimony,” “ No New Thing,” &e. 
NEW NOVEL B 
Just published, 2 vols, post 8vo, with mt 


THE 


NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION of Mr. Browning’s 
New Poem,“ FERISHTAH’S FANCIES,” is ready this 
day, feap. 8vo, 5s. 

NEW, REVISED, snd CHEAPER EDITION of BOSWORTH SMITH’S 


FE of LORD LAWRENCE.’ 
Nearly ready, Sixth Edition, with Portraits and Maps, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 


LIFE of LORDLAWRENCE. ByR. Bosworth 


Smirtn, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant-Master at 
Harrow School, Author of ‘* Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” ‘‘ Carthage 
and the Carthaginians,”’ &c. 


Popular Edition, with a Preface, crown 8vo, 2s 61. a 
GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to “ Litera- 
ture and Dogma,.’”” By MatrHew ARNOLD. 
NEW VOLUME of the ‘‘STANDARD” EDITION of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, large 8vo, 103 6d. f 

With 12 

| Steel Plates and 48 Wood Engravings. 


The PARIS SKETCH - BOOK. 
A NEW TRANSLATION of * DON QUIXOTE.” 


In the press, + vols, 8vo, each 12s 64. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 


QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By Miauet pe Cervantes SAAvepRA, A 
Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by Jonn Ormspy, Translator of 
the “ Poem of the Cid,’’ 

Y JAMES PAYN. 


imerous Illustrations by Harry Furniss, 








OW N. 


By JAMES PAYN,-Author of “ By Proxy,” &e. 


alwa 


“In all the thirty busy active years which he has devoted to literature, Mr. Payn has never yet produced a book like ‘ The Talk of the Town,’......His books are 
{ys pleasant, but this present work is far and away better than anything else he evor wrote.”—Whitehall Review. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, 


and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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